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MEETINGS 

OF THE SESSION 1940-1941 


At the Inaugural Meeting of the Session, held on 
November 5th, 1940, at the Ashmolean Museum, Ox- 
ford, in association with the Oxford Philological 
Society and the Oxford branch of the Classical Asso- 
ciation, Professor Wade-Gery read a paper before a 
large audience on ‘ Thucydides as Military Historian ' 
in tvhich he considered the following problems ; How 
far does Thucydides share the normal Greek militarist 
outlook? While admiring skill (or ‘ style ’) in the 
handling of forces and tactical problems, is he blind 
to strategic issues? Does he misconceive the strategy 
of Perikles? Professor Wade-Gery also discussed 
aiSdbs and ^uvscns, the conditions of hoplite and of 
naval warfare, and the historian’s attitude to the 
successors of Perikles. 

In his preliminary remarks from the Chair the 
President observed that no more fitting subject could 
have been chosen for this meeting, held at a date when 
the Greek people -were facing superior odds, not for 
the first time. He announced that a telegram of 
sympathy was to be sent to the Greek Minister in 
London of behalf of the Society. vote of thanks to 
Professor Wade-Gery tvas proposed by Professor 
Adcock and tvarmly applauded. 

A second General Meeting was held on February 
4th, 1941, at Burlington House, where Mr. Wormald 
read a paper, illustrated by lantern slides, on ’ A 
Byzantine Psalter.’ He described the system of 
Psalter illustration employed in the Byzantine world. 
This book, he said, had long been illustrated in both 
Eastern and Western churches. There were four 
methods employed and the choice of subjects was 
based upon three principles: direct illustration, 
symbolic illustration, and prophetic illustration. _ Ml 
these were employed in Add. MS. 40731 in the British 
Museum, which formed the background of the lecture. 

Sir Frederic Kenyon proposed a vote of thanks, 
which was heartily applauded. 

A Third General Meeting was held on May 6th, 1941 , 
at the Museum of Classical .\rchacolog>-, Cambridge, 
in association with the Cambridge University Classical 
Society and the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 
Professor A. B. Cook read a paper, with lantern slides, 
on ‘ A new Metope Head from the Parthenon,’ which 
is published in this number of the Journal'. Professor 
D. S. Robertson \vas in the Chair, and though no 
formal vote of thanks was given, owing to Professor 
Cook’s invitation to the audience to inspect the 
antiquities which he had brought to illustrate his 
paper, their appreciation was enthusiastic. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on 
June 24th. 1941, with the President, Sir Richard 
Livingstone, in the Chair. Before moving the adoption 
of the Annual Report and Accounts, he announced that 
war duties had prevented him Irom preparing an 
Address for this last occasion on which he would speak 
as President of the Society, but that Professor Gilbert 
Murray had agreed to address the meeting in his place. 


The motion for the election of the new President, 
Dr. Pickard-Cambridge, the re-election of the Vice- 
Presidents, the election of Mr. C. T. Edge, M. A., F.C. A., 
as Honorary Member, and of ten new members of the 
Council as detailed in the .\nnual Report, was proposed 
by Professor Gilbert Murray and seconded by Dr. H. I. 
Bell. It was carried unanimously. Miss A. Wood- 
ward then proposed, and Mr. Wharton seconded, the 
re-election as a sole auditor of Mr. C. T. Edge, Mr. 
Macmillan having decided not to stand again. This 
was carried unanimously and it was agreed that a 
letter of thanks should be sent to Mr. Macmillan for 
his long service on the Society’s behalf. 

Professor Gilbert Murray then read his paper on 
Euripides’ Trilogy of 415 B.c. He spoke first of 
Paracharaxis — the changing of conventional values, as 
t\-pified in the " Troades,' where \vhat should have been 
the consummation of a great and joyful conquest is 
shown, in fact, as great misery. He went on to demon- 
strate that the whole tetralogy of which it formed part, 
produced after the useless brutality of the destruction 
of Melos, was inspired by the same spirit as the 
( Troades.’ It consisted of’ Mexandros,’ ’ Palamedes.’ 

’ Troades ’ and ‘ Sisyphus.’ The plot of the first of 
these as known to us from Hyginus. had lately been 
reconstructed from fragments of the text’. The 
recognition of Paris after his repudiation in infancy 
on account of his mother’s dream and his rescue from 
death at his brothers’ hands, follows the conventional 
lairy-tale pattern. Only the cowherd, turned prince, 
is still the firebrand who shall burn Troy. 

Palamedes. who discovered the art of writing, 
became in classical times the type, like Prometheus, of 
the innocent man unjustly condemned. In the second 
play of this tetralogy, his father, knowing that Pala- 
medes was dead through the slanders of Odvsseus, lit 
wrecking flares to destroy the Greek fleet on its 
victorious return from Troy. This play, bringing the 
Greeks as well as the Trojans under a curse, led the 
way to the Troades. and also made Sistpihus a fitting 
subject for the final satyric drama. The Paracharaxis 
ol the Troades is clearly expressed in Cassandra's 
claim that the conquered righteous are happier than 
the unjust conquerors. Her soul is shown unstained 
by outrage and her death as holy. Hecuba’s vision 
exprwses an even more profound revaluation. She 
sees in the veiy completeness of suffering its splendour 
for the time to come. .She has a glimpse, in fact, of a 
new scale of values, of which ‘ all is vanity ’ is only 
the opening stage. 

The whole tetralogy, said Professor Murray, was thus 
inspired by the same spirit as the Troades itself, the 
first play showing the curse upon Trov for mistaking 
the destroyer for the saviour, the second the curse upon 
the Greeks for preferring false ^visdom to true. The 
third shovyed fulfilment of both curses and the emptiness 
of all received values, a darkness in whose heart stirred 
an unknown value created by the whole past illusion 
and wrong. 

The President's proposal of a vote of thanks to Pro- 
fessor Murray was heartily acclaimed. 
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THE MEASUREMENTS OF THE ZEUS AT OLYMPIA 


J\few Evidence from an Epode of Callimachus. 

I. Introduction. 

‘ Some writers have recorded the measurements of the image (of Zeus at Olympia), and 
Callimachus has made them known in one of his iambi.’ The words of Strabo ^ were the 
only evidence for a Callimachean poem on this subject. There is also some possibility that 
Pausanias, in his hit at the men who described the measurements, alludes to the same poem.^ 
Recently, considerable fragments of this iambus have emerged, bit by bit, in the course of a 
few years. It became evident that we had always been so fortunate as to possess at least 
the beginning of the first line (quoted by the Scholia to Pindar), and it is a little depressing 
that nobody had been de\ er enough to combine the words ’AAeios 6 Zeu?, expressly attributed 
to Callimachus, with the iambus on the Olympian Zeus mentioned by Strabo. The complete 
first line and a summary of the whole poem came to light in 1934 iPap. Milan 18, col. A H, 
25-29);^ then scanty scraps of the first twenty-one lines turned up in 1935 (P.S.I. 1216, 
col. H, 79-99) ; * and, finally, better-preserved pieces of the main part, containing the 
measurements and a few words from the end of the poem were published last Christmas 
(P. Oxy., 2171, fr. 2-5).“ P.S.I. 1216, excavated in Oxyrhynchus by the Italians in 1933, 
now in Florence (if not returned to Egypt), and P. Oxy. 2171, found long ago by Grenfell 
and Hunt in O.xyrhynchus. now in Oxford, are parts of the same papyrus, probably second 
century .u.D. This is not the only example in Callimachus of scattered pieces being assembled 
and taking shape; but in this, as in other cases, they are still far from forming a continuous 
whole. 

From the Milan 6iT)yf)aeis 've learnt that ’AAeTos 6 Zeus t'as the sixth among the thirteen 
poems of the book ‘ Iambi,’ which Callimachus called his ‘ pedestrian Muse ’ ; the poem 
consists of iambic trimeters alternating with ithyphallics dike the epode on a work of Epeios, 
which follows as the seventh , and is written in a conventional Doric. We should hardly 
guess from the context that the detailed information about the image, the cost, and the artist 
was given by the poet to one of his acquaintances who was just leaving for the Peloponnese; 
this knowledge also w'e owe to the 5 iriyf|o-£is. IVe might therefore call the poem, with the 
first editors, a ‘ Propempticon,’ but it would be a quite peculiar specimen of that genre. 

The purpose of this article is to cont ey to archaeologists the netv material and some 
suggestions which may be of use for the reconstruction of Pheidias’ work. Mr. Lobel provided 
an admirable first edition of the Oxyrhynchus papyrus, definitely improved in the ' Addenda.’ ® 
He abstained, however, from going into details of interpretation, especially about the measure- 
ments (pp. 57, 184) ; and it is with these that this paper is concerned. Putting the ‘ disiecta 
membra ’ together, I shall give the text of all the lines preserved, with critical apparatus and 
a short commentary in Latin ; thus every reader will be in a position to form his own 
judgment. In the ‘ conclusion ' I shall sum up the main points. 

The measurements, said Pausanias, can give no idea of the impression made by the image 
on the spectator. Neverthele.ss, modern archaeologists have been most eager to find them 
out. The excavations at Olympia have yielded no more than two fiirly precise figures : the 


* VIII. p. 354. See below, p. 2. 

* Paus. \’, II, 9. Specuiatiuns about common sources 
or relations to other rvriters C. Robert. Archaeolog. Maerchen, 
51, 2 and U. von Wilamouitz. Der injehlte Koloa m ^trena 
Helbigiana 333 > — hlfine Schrijtt^'. W i. 

AiTiyTio-Eis di pnerni di Callu’id<:o, Ed. pr. by M. Xorsa 
and G. t'iteJIi. Florence, 1934. .Second edition bv -\. 
X'ogliano, Papin dflhi R. L'niitra:'i di Milmn. \ol. I 1937', 
p. 103, plate III. PRIMI). 

■* PublicdZhjni della Sotieta Italie.na p^ar la rkerca del Papiri. 

JHS VOL. LXI. 


Papiri (ireci e Lalini. vol. XI ■' 1935 . p. 126. pi. XI AI. Xorsa 
and G. X iceili . 

’ The OwrhyncKits Papyri, vol. X\’III, ed. E. Lobel (and 
others 1941 pp, ob-ba and Addenda, p, 183 sq.. pi. IX. 

'■ It mav be wortli sa\inq that I found the sense and 
partly the wording of lines 25 and 37, when I was kindlv 
giten an opportunuv of going through the first proofs. 
I his was before Mr. Lobe! joined the small fragments 4 
and 5 with the main piece. 
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pedestal of the throne is 6-65 metres broad and 9*67 or 9*93 metres long.'^ No trace either 
of the throne or of the colossal statue now remains. Representations of the whole image 
exist on bronze coins of Elis issued under Hadrian. It is hazardous to take them as a 
starting-point for calculating the proportions of throne and statue; ® but they may be not 
without value, if they conform to conclusions drawn from quite different premises. As the 
e\'idence was so scanty, a wide field was open to speculation, and it is natural enough that 
the measurements have been very variously given by modern writers. I shall not discuss 
these conjectures; references to some near misses will be found in the notes to the respective 
lines of the text.^ 


2. The Sixth Iambus of Callimachus. 

’AjAsio? 6 ZslUS, d Tsxva 5e OsiSia 
.. cox' ... [ 

T) TO . [ 

• • [ 

ocut[ 
ccv . . [ 

TCO . [ 

ouk[ 

. civ 5 i 9 . . . . [ 
niaav CO ... [ 

TTOCX • • Tln[ 

£K6e . . [ 

••[ ■ 

vv. 16-21 vestigia primae litterae. 

1-21 — PHI 1216, col. 2, 79-99- c. suppl. X.-V. e Dieg. V’ll, 25. 2. Tyiax legi nequit ; in init. hasta longa litt. q> 
vel y esse videtur (Pf.). ii. 5i(()S6pa[ litt. vestigiis convenit (Pf.). 12. -nioav p ut in Pind. et Bacchyl., sed metri causa 
TTicrav scr., qua forma Call, semper utitur; post w fort, iri cf. v. 29 & ’111 et 23; turn potius p[ quam p[ (Pf.). 

7. Schol. Pind. O.X, 55 tov 4 v nio-13 54 Aia ’HXeiov elirt KoAX. (= fr. 99 Schn., 25 Pf.*) ‘ ’AAeios 6 21 e 0 s.’ Steph. Byz. v. 
’HAis . . . ’HAeios- d^’ oO ‘ 'AAeIos 6 Zeus.’ Studem. Anecd. I, 264, Anon. Ambros. 14 (ittieETa Aios) 'AAeiou. Lex. Ambros. 
ined. 1282, unde Suid. v. 'AAeiok I, p. 106, 28 Ad.; cf. Pind. I. II, 24, Znvos ’AAeioi. z. sqq. prior pars iambi ad iter 
yvcoplpou spectare videtur, v. 1 1, 12 (?) ; hunc familiarem alloquitur poeta infra v. 43 et 62. 

Dieg. Vn, 25. ’AAaos 6 Zeus, d texvcc 5 s OsiSia (916-/)). fvco/piiacp (-lapco />) outou 
crrroTrAsovTi xavd Osav (5£cxv /))/tou ’OA upnTiou Aids sis ''HAiv SiriyeiTai 119x05 Ovyos irAdTos 
pdoscos Opovou/UTTOTToSiou otuTou ToO OsoO Kai OCTTi fi/Scmdvri, 5r|pioupy6v (-you p) 6s cDeiSiotv 
(916- p) XappiSou ’AOrivaiov. Cf. Strab. VIII 353/4 p^icttov 5e toutcov (sc. anathematum 
in Olympia positorum) 0779 p^s to tou Aids §odvov, 6 e-n-oiei <Psi6ias XappiSou '’A69vaTos 
lA£9dvTivov . . . dv^povpav 6e tivss to psTpa tou ^odvou, xai Ka?tA. (= fr. 75 Schn., 
II Pf.^) sv idppcp Tivi s^siTTS. Paus. V ii, 9 psTpa 6s tou ev ’OAupTria Aids ss uvyos te ko'i 
sdpos sTTiaTdpevos ysypaiipisva ouk ev sTraivco 6900(101 tous lasTpijoavTas, errsi xai to eip9p£va 
ccutoTs liSTpa ttoAu ti dirodeovTd Iotiv 9 toIs i6ouoi ■n-apsaTqKSV ss Td dyotApa 66§a. 

Abbreviations: Schn. = Callimachea II, ed. O. Schneider, 1873; Pf.^ = Callimachi 
fragm. nuper reperta ed. R. Pfeiffer, 1923; N.-V. = M. Xorsa and G. Vitelli, see notes 3, 4; 
L. = E. Lobel, see note 5. 

* ‘ Long ■ really means ' m depth,’ from east to west. Langlotz, Antike, 4 (1928;, 40. 

The figure of the length, firiginally given by W. Dorpfeld, _ ® On the measurements recently also : F. Eichlcr, Oe. 
Oljmpta, II (1892'., p. 14, as 9 93 metres, has been altered Jh., 30 (1937,, 105 sqq.; ('a paper on the throne by aii 
by F. Forbat in.-!/t-0()m/iia, I i 1933;, 233 sq. The western- anonymous writer, said on p. no to be in prospect, seems 
most • Aufschnurung ’ is no longer regarded as a part of not to have been published,! ; E. Buschor, Bay. Ak.Sb. 
the base. The decision between the two variants must 1938, 3, p. 7: G. Lippold, XIX, 2 s.l. Pheidias, 

be left to experts. But Callimachus seems to agree with col. igzosqq. ; J. Wiesner, XX'III, i (1933;^ j.c. O/ym/Jiaj 
Dorpfeld. See below, note 13. col. 87, 90. G. Lippold, £-1, 4524. 

* Best reproduction in Jb., 46 (1931}, p. n, fig. 7; 
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. s Accyos ysAuvocv 

Kai TcoTTipcxdpov TOO 6p6v[co] TO xpu[aa]ov 

.] . £V ^AocTuvTat 

25 . . 6[.]sipdv TOVTS T£[T]p[dKi]y [ttoJSoov 

• • • ]t[-]5’ es 

T£Tpd5oopa Tav[ ] . [ 

. . . .]ai TraAao-rai' . 

.] Au6i£py£S 5’ CO ’tti 6obyiov Pp[£]Tg[s 
30 . .]dvco KddriTai 

. .]. p£V Tpis Is TO paKpdv i6 [.] .[...] SIko 
J iKOTiv 5’ Is aOpos 
]Vv[ ]e5[- . . .]|i[ 

]5£TOl|i[ 

35 ••••]• on<[. -IjaTos £[.] . ikoit[:] . . [ 

■JotX'J • • k’ IAo . . ct . 

auTOS 6’ 6 Saiticov tt£vt[£] T[a]s l<p£5p[i]5os 
TrotxEEO'ai pdaooov 
.]iT£i 51 Ni'ko xn . £ Sis Su.[' 

40 [.]£t teAei . . [ 

. . . .]r| . £K-nTr[.' .] . . [.]aTai6[ 

Trapdluoi ydp ''(jOpai 
Tav dpyuiaidv oaaov ou5l ■iTda[CTa]Ao[v 
90CVTi PEIOVEKTEIV . 

45 t[ 6] S’ <iiv dvaicrtpcopa — Aixvos laai [ydp 

Kaij TO pEu TTuO£(j6ai — 

plv [o]u [AjoyiCTTOv ou5 . [.]£[ 
. . . . ] Is T£ xpucr6[v 


w. 50—58 desunt. 


22-4$ = P. Oxy. 2171, fr. 2, col. 2, 1-28. 22. vix cos (L.), fort. 5s = Scos? (Pf.). 23. in et XP'^i • 25- ]s vel 
fort. Jo, jElpctv m.^ Jt'pa'’ corr. m.“ i.e. Jcipav (non jeipau) cf. 22 yfi\<ivav et pap. Bacchyl. passim, t . [ vel Tr[ L. suppl. 
Pf. 26. ei9u, p . 2g. 6' cbtrieco p suppl. L. in marg. dextro . t . . / . . fort, explan, craseos. 2g. sq. t6]Au 6. — /creXp’] 
fivco vel {Epjdvco longius spatio L. 31. 15[ vel T5 . [ 32. eik in init. e.xcludi nequit. 33. jTrax, Jtqi vel Jycn, ante ik k legi 
potest, sed fort, L. 36. trjaxvs? L- fort, ik’, Ao vel Ae. 57. suppl. et L. et Pf. gg. fort. x^P. vix X'lP'.. potius x^^^• 
41. TiTE, lym. 43. "opyuiaiav, ^ corr. Pf. -oiav L. ; suppl. L. 43 sq. suppl. L. e fr. 98’', i Schn. (23 Pf.^). 47 sq. suppl. L. 


22. ad prov. vel fabulam alludere videtur; cf. Prov. Bcxil. 786 (Ps.-Diogenlan. VII, 57, Suid. v. Ecjavnous et irpoTtpov) 
TrpoTEpov xeAcovti irapaEpaptlTai SacrurroSa- iiri tcov dSuvdrcov et .-Aesop. 420 Ha. = 353 Cha., Babr. 177 Cr. xeAcovti xai Aotycoos. 
S3-28. descriptio baseos. 25 sq. E-iri^irtpov vix pdEpov ipsum esse potest; cf. Paus. V, ii, 8, Eiri toutou toO p&9pou xpv<r5 
Troii;p<rra ; fort. E-irAaruvrai vel JvrrAd-ruvTon ad has aureas imagines referendum est, quibus lata baseos frons ornatur. 
23 sqq. de mensuris nihil constat nisi baseos latitudo (6-65 m) et longitude (9-93 aut 9-67 m), v. W. Dorpfeld in Olympia, II 
(1892), 14 et F. Forbat in Alt-Olympia, I (1935), 233 sq. ‘pes’ circiter 330 mm, ut recte contra alios \V. Dorpfeld, 
Olympia, II, 19, Lehmann-Haupt, R-E, III, A2, 1944, 17; cf. 1938, 52, et tabellam, 1961 sq. (330-2 mm), cf. H. Riemann, 
Zam griech. Peripteraltempel, Diss., Frankf, 1935, 61 sq. — ‘ viginii pedes’ = 6-6o-6-65 m. 26. es i9u ‘ in directum’ (cf. e.g., 
Paus. VII, 23, 6 i; £090; Xen., Eq. VH, 17 , i.e., baseos ‘ longitude.’ 27 sq. mensurae minores ad altitudinem baseos 
(1-09 m.?) spectare videntur. 23-36. mensurae sellae (et O-rro-iroEiou ? j 29 sq. AuEicpyes novum; cf. .\th., XI, 486 C-E, 
et Poll. \T, 97 AuKioupyfis Na^ioupyfjs similia. 31. is to peaepev ‘ in altum,’ cf. 38 pdoCTcov deus sedens quinque cubitis ‘ altior ’ 
est quam thronus; thronus latus est viginti, sc. pedes, ut basis (cf., e.g., F. Winter Oest. Jh., 18(1915), 2 sqq.), triginta 
pedes altus (pfiKo; = altitudo SIG^ 969, 381. 32. iKxnv cf. Hesych. v. iKavriv- eIkooiv inter 33 et 36 mensura lateris periit. 
37 sq., cf. adnot. ad 31, altitudo simulacri : XXX pedes (30 ■ 330 mm.) 4-\' cubita (5 X 495 mm.) = 12-375 tn. inch 
O-tro-n-oSiou (cf. e.g., Sieveking-Buschor, .Munch. Jahrb. f. bild. Kunst, 1912, 145; G. Q.. Giglioli, II trono dello di Fidia, 
Mem. d. Lincei, Ser. V, vol. 16 (1920), 301 : 12-12-5 tn. ; cellae altitudo : 14-33 ™. H. Riemann, 1.1. p. 66). gg. Paus. 
V, II, I EV PEU 5^) - 1-5 Ee^ia ipEpEi NiKTiv EAEpavTOS Kai toOttiv Kai xpuc^ou. 42. Cf. Paus. V, ii, 7 ettI 6 e toIs avcoTcrrco toO Spovou 
TTETToiTiKEi; 6 (CsiSias O-itip Ttiv KEpaAfjv ToO ciydApaTOS toOto piv Xdpiras, toOto Be 'OOpecs, Tpsis bcorrEpas. 43. oOEe -rr. cf. .\ristoph. 
Eccl., 284, Syoucri pqSE -n-d-rroAov (L.) ‘ Horae enim dicunt se ne mmimum quidem minores esse quam illas unam ulnam 
(VI pedes = 1.98 m.) longas {i.e., Gratias) ’ Pf. 43 sq. Schol. T, H, 172 ‘{SavS' 5e Tcp eOcoSei, oi 5e riSel, yAuKsI- alcrariais 
dvri oiafifioEcos, tbs rrapd KoAA. ‘ Aiyvos Elpi Kai to -lu/flEoSai’ ; cf. P. Oxy. 2080, 86. 47 sq. auri habita ratione. 
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jcodsSria’ 6 0£i5[ias 
6o ] ’AQavai 

]•[■]• [• ■] • S’ 6 OeiSia TraT[rip . 

]dnr£px£U . 

J9-& = P. Oxy., 2171, fr. 3, 1-4. 59. <p;S[/) litteris minoribus superscr. ]ti[ corr. et suppl. L. 61. suppl. L. 

55 sq. Paus. V, 10, 2. CDeiSiav ht tqu ipyaadp£uov to ayoApa elucn Koi iTriypatipd Jcjtiv es papTUpiav utro tou Aio; yEypopulvov 
toTs TToai- ■ OEiSias Xapni 5 ou uios ’AoTiuaios p‘ EiroiTiaE ’ (F. v. Hiller, Hist, griech. Epigr ., 48) . 62 . Cf. Call, epigr. 40, 6 \V. spirE 

Xaipcov narratione finita in exitu carminis. 


3. Conclusion. 

It is on line 25 that the decision almost depends. Now, T£[T]p[dKi]v corresponds exactly 
to the traces of letters as well as to the space left between them. It cannot be w'hat we call 
‘ verified,’ but there is no objection as far as the papyrus is concerned. In dactylic poems 
Callimachus used the forms TSTpaxi, e^ccki ; to the ‘ Doric ’ dialect of this epode the multi- 
plicative in -Kiv, attested by Laconian inscriptions, is quite appropriate. The words 
pdOpov and ETrAdTuvTai precede line 25, and the description of the throne does not start before 
line 29 : so it may be reasonably assumed that the dimension ‘ four times five feet ’ refers 
to the breadth of the base. This assumption is proved to be correct by line 32, where the 
throne is said to be ‘ twenty in breadth.’ As far as I can see, nobody has doubted that the 
throne was as broad as the base. The uncovered base measures 6’ 65 metres; consequently, 
Callimachus used in his description a foot of ca. 0.330 metre. The dimension of the base, 
which is generally called its ‘ length ’ in modern languages, is expressed by ej i9u ‘ in the 
straight direction,’ and that is, although an unusual, a very good expression; the beginning 
of 1 . 26 is lost,^^ but the measurement itself is known. Great disappointment will be felt 
that the corresponding dimension of the throne — in this case usually called its ‘ depth ’ — is 
lost in the lacuna after 1. 32 ; so the papyrus does not help the reconstruction of the Niobids. 

On the other hand, the measurements of the height come out perfectly well. As the 
linear unit for the figure ‘ twenty,’ which gives the breadth of the throne in 1. 32, has been 
proved to be a foot of 0-330 metre, the words immediately preceding, ‘ three times ten,’ refer 
to the same linear unit and mean ‘ thirty feet ’ or 9*90 metres. Those feet are said to be es 
IJCCK pov, that is ‘ in the upward extent,’ as pfjKos is used for the height of pillars in inscriptions ; 
but the word udaocov in 1. 38 confirms this interpretation better than any external considera- 
tion. The god himself is five cubits udaucov than the seat, that is evidently ‘ higher.’ He 
measures twenty-five cubits of 0 495 metre or 12-375 metres. The proportion of throne to 
statue is four to five ; the Elean coins show exactly the same. Finally, there is the height of 
the Horai in lines 42-4. ‘ On the uppermost parts of the throne . . . (Pausanias tells us) 

Pheidias has made on one side the Graces and on the other side the Seasons, three of each.’ 


*0 IG V, I, I A 12, 13; 213, 9, 16, 19; cf. Theocr. 30, 
27, dTHTOadKlV EVVEa. 

The post-position of the multiplicative may sound 
rather strange ; but there is hardly any other Greek writer 
who handled the order of \Nord.s with such astonishing 
libertv as Callimachus. 

My impression is that Dorpfeld and Lehmann-Haupt 
came nearest to the point : 1 have referred to their articles 
and to Riemann’s dissertation see -N. con Gtrkan's re\iew 
in Gnomon, 1937. pp. 84 sq, in the notes to 1 . 25. But I 
am afraid I must lease it to specialists to deride which 
metrological system was used. It seems to be the so-called 
■ Pheidonian ’ foot. If Pheidias used this measure for the 
image, it does not necessarilv imply that the same was 
used for the temple, see esp. Rieinann, pp. 6t sq. 

I venture to suggest only in this annotation {PdjTfis] 
6 ' £5 led. There were Doric multiplicatives m -tis. as it 
13 attested by Hesychius, s.v. iaavis end./ orraG 


Tapavriyoi, see F. Bechtel, Die griech. Dialekte. II (1923), 
p. 402. For the strange form Ikotiv in 1 . 33 we have also 
no other support as a gloss of Hesychius iKauTiu (sic), see 
E. .Schwever, Griech. Grammatik, I (1939), p. 591. A trace 
before 6 is reconcilable with the right-hand lower curve 
ol 5 and the combination is is perhaps not too much for 
the gap between t and 6. 

Most modem estimates have been on the short side. 

“ Paus. V, II, 7, unep TTiv KEtpodgv TOU dyAApoTTos seems 
not to conform to the clear statements of the poem. The 
head rose seven and a hall feet above the back of the 
throne, the figures, if they stood on the top of the crossbar 
feiri TOIs dioiTiiTCd toO dpovouj, no more than six feet. So 
the head of Zeus was still one foot and a half higher. Or 
may there have been pedestals on the crossbar, two or 
more feet high, not mentioned either bv Callimachus or 
Pausanias? Graces and Horai, if set on such pedestals, 
would have risen Orip Tgv KEpa/rjV toO dyoAperros. 
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We now learn that the figures of both groups were one fathom high (6 feet = 1-98 metre). 
The papyrus reads opyuiaiav. Since the a of the ending -ocv is long, there must be something 
wrong with the accentuation ; Mr. Lobel writes opyuiaiccv, adding the note : ‘For the maiden 
Seasons say that the six-foot one comes not a TrdCTaaAos ( ?) short : a strange way of saying 
that some one does not fall short of six feet.’ That would indeed be much too strange. No, 
all we have to do is to move the circumflex a little to the right and to read opyuiaiav; the 
Doric genitive plural depends on psiovsKTSiv : ‘ The maiden Seasons say they are not even 
a pin shorter than the women who are one fathom high.’ This seems to me rather a 
charming way of implying that the Horai feel a certain pride : they stress the fact that they 
receive the same treatment as the Charites, whom the artist as well as the poet always 
respected highly. 

There is no reason why we should distrust Callimachus’ sober statements ; his source 
may have been an early ‘ Periegesis ’ of Elis. He had the desire of true knowledge, and the 
pleasure of learning was to him the least perishable of pleasures in human life. He avoided 
any sort of flabby rhetoric, he aimed at precise facts. Strabo was clearly right in saying 
that the image of Zeus, though seated, almost touched the roof with its head ; for if the cella 
was 14-33 metres high, the statue 12-375 base, of which the measurements are still 

unknown, about i metre, the distance between head and roof was no more than a metre. 
Pausanias, loudly applauded by a modern critic, disapproved of the writers on measurements. 
’iVe only hope that the traveller to Olympia, whom Callimachus presented with this exquisite 
‘guide,’ was free from such austere pedantry; if so, he enjoyed the useful information as 
well as the perfect workmanship of the poem, felt the touch of irony, and understood the fun. 

R. Pfeiffer. 


Perhaps we had better write tSv dp-j^uaiaf, since the 
third syllable is short. To o\iU -nauaaXov which, though 
not verifiable, can hardly be doubted, one may compare 
the Latin proverbs Plaut. Aulul. 37. Cic. ad All. 13, 20, 
4, etc. ‘ ne unguem latum discedere ' or - digitum ’ Plaut., 
Bacch., 423, etc. Erasmus Adag. 406 {episl. 2911, 25J, 


cites - ne culmum latum discedere ’ as a ‘ modern ’ variant. 

Mv thanks are due to Professor Beazley, who has kindly 
read and improved my manuscript. I have had the benefit 
of discussing the papvrus with Mr. E. Lobel and the 
subject with Dr. Paul Jacobsthal and Professor D. S. 
Robertson. 



A XEW METOPE HEAD FROM THE PARTHENON ^ 


[plate I.] 

Some years ago at a London sale of antiquities I acquired three marbles described as 
‘ Graeco-Roman heads.’ Sale Catalogues are sometimes (not often) unduly modest. One of 
these heads is in fact an Aphrodite of the Petworth type in close-grained lychnites, and 
might be assigned to the closing years of the fourth century', though I should prefer to 
call it shop-work of a somewhat later period. A second head is a fragment broken from a 
small portrait statue in crystalline island marble presumably from the quarries of Naxos : it 
once wore a metal diadem pegged into a single drill-hole on the nape of the neck and perhaps 
represented some Hellenistic prince. But the third head (PI. I),^ which forms the main 
subject of this paper, is of greater moment, for it is — as all w'ho have seen it agree — an Attic 
original of the mid fifth century, and as such merits the most careful and circumspect 
investigation. 

Of its provenance and history little can be said. It came, like other items sold with it, 
from a collection formed about 1830 by the grandfather of its late owner. The collector was 
a wealthy man who had certainly visited Egypt and probably made purchases in Rome. In 
short, we have the usual story of a well-to-do traveller returning from the Grand Tour with 
a trunk or two full of Levantine spoils. 

As to material and measurements, the head in question is of Pentelic marble. Its surface 
colouring has of course long since vanished, leaving at most a slight darkening of the hair 
and a small compass-prick to mark the centre of each iris. The rather unusual dimensions, 
about two-thirds of life-size, suggest comparison with the Lapith heads from the southern 
metopes of the Parthenon and (this is important) agree closely with the dimensions of the 
only complete female head attributed with certainty to a metope. That head, first published 
by Stanley Casson in his Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum,^ is described by him as follows : 

‘ Head of a girl. It is in very good condition and is one of the most beautiful of the 
metope heads. It stands free all round; the eyes are large and set wide apart and the 
lids are very clearly cut; the mouth is small and full and the lips are parted. There is 
a band round the hair and the head is turned slightly to the right.’ 

Much of this description is applicable to our new head also. But those who are conversant 
with Attic sculpture of the pentekontaetia will be aware that an even closer parallel may be 
found in the Humphry Ward head, to which Mrs. Strong (then Miss Eugenie Sellers) drew 
attention in 1894.* Resemblance here amounts to identity of type. Indeed, it would be 
possible to restore the missing side-locks of our head from those of the Humphry Ward head, 
or the missing nose of the latter from that of the former. Mr. Casson, who has studied both, 
informs me that in his opinion the two heads are certainly of the same date and school, but 
that on the whole the new head is finer than the old. 

If it be objected that such heads are too simple and severe for a building only finished in 
433> being better suited to a context of, say, 460 B.c. or thereabouts, it must not be forgotten 
that the most recent dating of the metopes — that of IHiss Richter ® — puts them all between 
447 443, a full decade before the Parthenon was complete ; also that some of the metopes 

are markedly earlier in style than others. Indeed, critics of the Parthenon marbles from 


^ This article repeats, with some curtailment and verbal 
alteration, a lecture that I gave to the Hellenic Society at 
its meeting in Cambridge on May 6th, 1941. The lecture 
was illustrated throughout with lantern-slides, and the head 
itself was exhibited for inspection and criticism. 

“ From a photograph by \Ir. G. Strickland. 

’ Cambridge 1921, ii. 95 f. no. 1309, figs, a, b. Cp. 


J. D; Beazley and Bernard Ashmole, Greek Sculpture <2? 
Painting Cambridge 1932, p. xi fig. 95. 

* Journ. Hell. Stud. 1894 xiv., ig8 ff'. pi. 5 figs, i, 2. The 
nose is modem and regrettable. 

“ Giscla M. A. Richter, The Sculpture and Sculptors of the 
Greeks Yale Univ. Press 1929, pp. 32, 49. 
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Michaelis onwards have always felt obliged to recognise an archaic or comparatively archaic 
group among them.® The latest writer on the subject, Charles Picard, even suggests that 
certain typoi designed for the first Parthenon were used in the ateliers of those who decorated 
the second.'^ To cite but a single example, Hans Schrader in igii was quick to perceive 
that a certain high-relief head found on the Akropolis and now in the National Museum at 
Athens really belonged to the serving maid on metope xviii of the southern series.® Yet that 
head — none would deny — is decidedly more archaic than ours. After this it will be granted 
without hesitation or misgiving that the style of the new head is quite compatible with that 
of the earlier metopes. 

But of course it is one thing to suggest that the head in question might have come from 
a Parthenon metope and quite another to prove that it actually did. I must therefore at 
once indicate the reasons which led me to believe that such was in fact the case. 



Fig. I, Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 

To begin with, I noticed that, if the head be looked at from a point directly in front of 
it, the left eyebrow is appreciably lower and flatter than the right (Fig. i). This — by a con- 
vention familiar to students of transitional sculpture — implies that the head was turned 
slightly towards its left shoulder. The off eyebrow, so to call it, would then appear with 
somewhat exaggerated curvature as it passed out of sight and would consequently impress 
the spectator as being on the same level with the near eyebrow. That rather subtle point 
was no chance effect of asymmetry, but a definite optical correction known to occur on such 
works as the eastern pediment of Aegina or the bronze charioteer of Delphi. A head assigned 
by Furtwangler to an archer in the left wing of the Aeginetan pediment w'as proved by 
Duncan Mackenzie ® to have come from the opposite wing. Furtwangler’s arrangement is 
wrong — it makes the further eyebrow seem too arched. Mackenzie’s arrangement is correct. 
It is borne out, not only by the corrosion of surface due to the south wind laden with brine, 
but also by the dotted decoration on the side of the helmet which must have been meant to 
catch the eye. Again, the same argument from the asymmetric brow has been used by 
Mackenzie to show that the head of the Delphic charioteer was intended to be viewed in 
three-quarter profile to the left and that he was driving his chariot in that direction. 
Applying these rules to the new head, I gather that the correct position for it is as shown in 
PI. I. Thus placed it loses its heavy, almost sullen look and gains immensely in dignity 
and effect. 

* See M. Collignon, Histoire de la sculpture grecque Paris xiv., 58 fig. 61, C. Praschniker, Parthenonstudien Augsburg- 
1897, ii. 15 ff. Wien 1928, p. 60. 

’ C. Picard in the Manuel d'archeologie grecque : La sculpture ’ D. Mackenzie in the Ann. Br. Sch. Ath. 1908-9 xv., 
Paris 1939, ii. 407 n. I. 274 ff. 

® H. Schrader in the Jahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 1911 
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A second fact with regard to this head is more immediately obvious. The two sides and 
and also the back of it have, at some time or other, been deliberately trimmed into shape, so 
that much of the hair has disappeared and nothing at all is left of the ears (Figs. 2 and 3). 
^Vhat — we ask — is the reason for this e.vtensive mutilation? 

^Ve can hardly reply that the disfigurement was due to modern marauders or dilettanti 
dealers cutting the face away from a broken background in order to secure a pleasing and 
saleable work of art.^'’ For attachment to a background could not possibly have affected 
both sides of the same head. 

Nor again can it be supposed that the head was thus trimmed by peasants in search of 
a handy building-block. It is of course notorious that in 478, after the battle of Salamis, 
when the Athenians at Themistokles’ advice rebuilt their wall in hot haste, ‘ many sepulchral 
stelai and worked stones were laid in it.’ So says Thucydides, and examples of such stelai, 
which have come to light in the Themistoclean wall, bear out his statement. A good example 
is the tombstone of a young soldier found in 1907 and published by F. Noack. ^ - But in that 
case most of the relief had been chipped aw'ay to allow of the slab lying flat in the ^vall, and 
the whole figure had been broken across the knees to form a couple of serviceable stones. 
Very different is the treatment of our head, the general contour of which has been carefully 
preserved. As a building-block ir would have been a complete misfit. 

But if its trimmed surface is due neither to se\ erance from a background nor to employ- 
ment as a building-block, w'hat other explanation can we offer? A large cylindrical dowel- 
hole on the top of the scalp (fig. 3) — too large for a mere spike or memskos — suggests that 
the sculptor, having completed his work, as an afterthought trimmed the surface and fitted a 
marble veil over it, a veil which covered the back of the head and fell on either side of it. 
Comparable heads wearing a veil are known from several familiar figures of roughly con- 
temporary date— for instance the ‘ Hestia ’ Giustiniani, which presupposes a bronze original, 
perhaps a goddess but more likely a human matron, or the Berlin ‘ Aspasia,’ nowadays 
re-christened ‘ F.lpinike,’ or again the Berlin head of ‘ Penelope.’ The type persisted 
into Roman times and meets us once more in the so-called ‘ Vesta ’ of the Torlonia Collec- 
tion.^® For that matter it reappears in the wonderful juajf-classical carvings of Chartres 
Cathedral — witness the head of Judith from a side-entry on the north. 

At this point, howe\-er, the critic may be seized by a scruple. ‘ All very well,’ he may 
say, ‘ but why did your sculptor add that hypothetical veil only as an afterthought? Ought 
he not to have included it as part of his original design, and worked both head and veil out 
of a single block? ’ I suppose he ought, and I do not pretend to know why he did not. But 
the problem admits of several solutions. The head as designed may have sustained some 
accidental damage, which the sculptor adroitly concealed bv the addition of the veil. Or the 
head, originally just like the Humphry AVard head, mav have given dissatisfaction on account 
ol its very peculiar ears sticking out through the side-tresses.^® Or the veil may be due to 
some later, but still classical, restorer who thought to improve on the metope made by his 
predecessor. Or (and this, I suspect, is the true answer) the sculptor having finished his 
figure felt that she was inadequately characterised as a bride and therefore added the bridal 
veil. By a curious coincidence, perhaps more than coincidental, a Pompeian painting of 
Peirithoos and Hippodameia receiving rustic presents from the Centaurs gives the bride just 
such a head as I am supposing. 

It would seem then that our head, possibly from a Parthenon metope, was turned slightly 


Cp. ^eui i., 710. 

Time. i. 93. 

F. Xoack in the Ath. Mitt. 1907 xxxii., 513 fT. pi. 21. 

I'he hole is c\ imdrical uith a Hat bottom and a slis^htly 
chamfered or w-idened top. It measures i h inches in depth 
and about the same in diameter. 

“ P. Gardner in the jHS 1918 xx.Nviii., 19 Ih, C. Picard 
m the Ret. Xrch. 1935 i., 124!. 'G-Wpasieou Elpinice? g. 

C. Picard in the Manuel d'anhcologie grecque : La sculp- 
ture Paris 1939 ii; 51 fig. 24. 


i'’ S. Reinach, Recueil de teles antiques Paris 1903. p. 23 
fig- .a- 


Hurlimann, Gotische Kathedralen in Frankreich Zurich- 
Berlin 1937, pi. 54. 

*■’ Mrs. .Strong in the jHS 1094 xiv., 200 f. fig. 3 acutely 
compares the treatment of Aphrodite's ear on the central 
section of the Ludovisi ' throne.’ 

'* P. Herrmann, Denkmaler der Malerei des Altertums 
Xlunchen 1917, pi. 144, S. Reinach, Repertoire de Peintures 
Grecques et Romaines Paris 1922, p. 34C no. 5. 
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towards its left shoulder and was wearing a veil. Now' the extant metopes contain no such 
figure. But it must be remembered that the extant metopes are not all. Others were blown 
sky-high by the bombardment of 1687. Fortunately a few years earlier, in 1674, the French 
Ambassador to the Porte, the Marquis de Nointel, had visited Athens and commissioned a 
young artist — probably Jacques Carrey of Troyes — to spend a fortnight in sketching the 
marbles. Thanks to him we know' that metope xix of the southern range contained a figure 
exactly fulfilling our conditions. The sketch made by de Nointel’s draughtsman from a 
point nearly fifty feet below (fig. 4) has defects no doubt and can hardly be trusted for 
precise facial expression. But it leaps to the eye that the stately woman on our left, with 
face half-turned tow'ards her companion and veil just visible behind her, is the very figure 
of which w'e were in search. I venture to claim that our problematic head once rested on 
her shoulders. 

One further confirmatory point. De Nointel’s sketch shows the veiled lady touching 
the left side of her chin w ith the fingers of her left hand. This explains why the marble head 
at just the same place is marked by an ugly but original dint. The head W'as touched by the 
hand in a pensive gesture not unsuited to a bride. 

It remains to enquire who these tw'o women are and 
what is the action upon \s’hich they are engaged. 

Till recently it has been supposed — and, in my judg- 
ment, rightly supposed — that all the metopes of the 
southern series, originally thirty-two in number, together 
formed one vast sectional composition representing the 
Centauromachy — the free fight that broke out at the 
marriage feast of Peirithobs between two sets of invited 
guests, the Lapiths and their ungainly kinsmen the 
Centaurs. At either end of the series we see the struggle 
in progress — twelve metopes on the left and twelve on the 
right portraying all phases of the combat, Lapith women 
assaulted by Centaurs and Centaurs at grips with Lapith 
men. The eight metopes in the middle are less tumultuous 
and have been commonly thought to show’ scenes from the 
wedding ceremonial, centre and cause of all the fracas. 

But interpretation on these lines of the individual scenes has proved difficult, so difficult 
in fact that some modern archaeologists have abandoned it as hopeless. Erich Pernice 
in 1895 advanced the vietv that these central metopes were concerned with the birth of 
Erichthonios and the foundation of Athena's cult.“- Georges Perrot in 1898 followed suit.’® 
Arthur Smith in the big official publication of 1910 swallows Pernice whole and distinguishes 
three episodes in the life of Erichthonios — his birth (metopes xiii, xivi, his fight w'ith Amphiktion 
(xv, xvi), and his establishment of Athena Pollds (xvii-xxi l Studniczka two years later 

went even further and fared even worse. He w’orked in the recognition of Ion by Kreousa 
in the presence of the Pythia and Xouthos, as well as preparations for the sacrifice of Aglauros — 
a sacrifice which enabled her father Erechtheus-Erichthonios to vanquish the Eumolpidai.-® 
Charles Picard in 1926 spoke doubtfully of these patchwork interpolations,-® but in 1939 
still postulates the story of Erechtheus-Erichthonios, whoever that equivocal w’orthy may 
have been. -" It needed the sturdy common sense of the late Dr. A. S. Murray to brush aside 



■“ H. Omont, Athenes au XVIl’ Aide DesAns des sculptuies 
du Parthenon attnbues d J. Catrey . . . Paris 1898. pi. 6 
.metopes xvii-.xxiv). 

For a good conspectus of all the southern metopes 
see e.g. S.^Murrav, The Sculptuies oj the Parthenon London 
1903, pi. 10 or M. Collignon, Le Parthenon Paris 1910, 
pi. 23-24 = G. Fougeres, L'Acropole d' Athenes : Le Parthenon 
Paris 1913, pi. 23-24. 

-- E. Pernice in the Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 


1895 X.. 93. 

“ G. Perrot in .Melanges Henri Weil Paris 1898. p. 378. 

A. H. Smith. The Sculptures of the Parthenon London 
1910, pp. 29, 42, 34. 

F. Studniczka in the Seue Jahrb. f. kl. .\ltert. 1912 
xxix.. 260—264. 

C. Picard. La Sculpture .Intique Paiis 1926 ii., 16 fF. 

-' C. Picard in the .Manuel d'archeologie grecque : La sculp- 
ture Paris 1939, i. 403. 
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all these frothy hypotheses and insist that the central metopes were not a mere mythological 
medlev — potted Lempriere — but essential parts of a single intelligible whole. 

Let us pause for a moment and ask ourselves : W'^hat after all was the primary purpose 
and significance of metopes? Anthropologists tell us that in simple-mfinded or uncivilised 
societies any opening into the human body — mouth, nostrils, ear-holes, etc. — since it might 
admit of evil getting in has to be safeguarded by appropriate magical means. Hence lip- 
rings, nose-rings, ear-rings, and the like. Much the same holds good for the buildings of 
early communities. The portal of every Egyptian temple was protected by the winged solar 
disk with its two uraeus snakes. Similarly on Greek soil the pediment above the doorway 
was defended by analogous emblems or garrisoned more effectively still by a gable-group of 
gods and heroes. Metopes too, being inet-opai or ‘ between-holes,’ were another source of 
possible danger, loopholes which had to be closed by shutters and adorned with prophylactic 
devices. At first such devices, as at Thermon, were an unmethodical assortment of any and 
every design likely to prove useful in averting mischief Then, as art progressed, instead of 
miscellaneous motifs came a sequence of scenes indicative of sheer strength — the labours of a 
Herakles or the exploits of a Theseus. Finally, on the Parthenon right rather than might 
was emphasised in a grand scenic arrangement which embraced — 


on the east side a combat of Gods v. Giants (superhuman opponents), 

„ west „ „ Greeks v. Amazons (human opponents, female) . 

„ north „ „ Greeks v. Trojans (human opponents, male), 

„ south ,, ,, Lapiths v. Centaurs (infrahuman opponents). 

The whole fourfold scheme portended the ultimate triumph of Good over Evil — an appropriate 
adornment of any temple, not least that of Athena. 

It is surely obvious that the intrusion of alien scenes into this carefully planned harmony 
would have produced intolerable discord and is in fact frankly unthinkable. Praschniker in 
his Parthenonstudien with rare patience and acumen has proved that all the northern metopes 
without e.xception illustrate the Iliou phsis?^ It follows that the southern metopes too were a 
consistent whole, not a cento of incongruous parts. Nothing short of that symmetry would 
have satisfied the genius of Pheidias. I say ‘ Pheidias ’ without hesitation or apology. For 
latterly there has been something of a swing back towards the belief that Pheidias was indeed 
the designer of the whole complex. An increasing number of archaeological experts — 
Frickenhaus, Buschor, Heckler, Johannsen, Lechat, and others — is reverting to the view 
that Plutarch’s account of the matter is absolutely trustworthy. And what Plutarch says is 
this ; 

‘ Perikles’ general manager and general overseer was Pheidias, although the several 
works had great architects and artists besides. . . . Everything almost was under his 
charge, and all the artists, as I have stated, were under his superintendence, owing to 
his friendship with Perikles.’ 


On this showing I am free to contend that the Humphry Ward head and its replica the new 
marble head were carv'ed by an unnamed sculptor X, who worked on the Parthenon under 
the direction of Pheidias. And it may well be that the addition of the bridal veil was due 
to the criticism of Pheidias himself. But whether we venture to use that great name or are 
content to say merely a Parthenon master,’ in either case we must insist that the south range 
of metopes, like any ^vell-constructed play, tells one storey not more than one, and therefore 


-* .\. S. Murray, The Sculptures of the Parthenon London 
1903. P- 54 ff- 

C. Praschniker, Parthenonstudien Augsburg-Wien 1928, 
p. 8/ ff. 

Id. ib. p. 246 n. 2. B. Schweitzer ‘ Prolegomena zur 
Kunst des Parthenon-Meisters ' in the Jahrb. d. deutsch. arch. 
Inst. 1938 liii., 1-89. 1939 li%-., 1-96 speaks throughout of 
the ‘ Parthenon-Meister,’ but his acute and convincing 


observations point towards the triumphant conclusion that 
the said ‘ Meister ’ was Pheidias. I am indebted to Captain 
T. B. L. Webster for a reminder of these important articles. 
Plut. V. Per. 13 irdvra Si SieItte xai irdirrcov tTrioKOTios fjv 
OsiStas, KaiTOi prydAou? dpxiTEKTouas exovtcov xai TEyviTas 
Tcaii Ipycov .... irdvra 6’ i^v oxeSov fir’ oCrrcp, Kai iraaiv, (b? 
EipriKouEv, hrEordTEi rol; texvItois 6id (piXiav riEpiKAEous. 
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that its central group was concerned in some sense with the marriage of Peirithoos and 
Hippodameia. 

Who, then, in the light of these considerations are the \ eiled lady of metope xix and her 
companion? Clearly, the bride and her bridesmaid, nymphe and nympheutria. And here a 
rather curious distinction calls for notice. The bride, like most of the Lapith women, is 
wearing a Dorian peplos. But her attendant wears Ionian chiton and himdtion. This appears 
to have been a matter of artistic tradition. For on the well-known krater at \uenna, which 
depicts the same scene, the bride assailed by a Centaur is drawn by a bridesmaid into her 
chamber — the bride clad in Dorian, the bridesmaid in Ionian attire.®^ Similarly in the 
western gable at Olympia Hippodameia wife of Peirithoos and all the Lapith women wear 
Dorian garb, one woman only — the bridesmaid — wears Ionian.^® 

Finally we have to determine the action upon which bride and bridesmaid are engaged. 
We may get a hint, indeed more than a hint, from the adjoining metope (no. xx). A. S. 
Murray in 1 903 wrote ; ‘ we have two women, standing back to back. One of them, as 
drawn by Carrey, holds a scroll over what seems to be a table.’ But A. H. Smith in 1910 
knew better : ‘ The figure on the left,’ he said, ‘ seems to stand before a table or pedestal 
(not noted by Carrey). Probably the pedestal was in low relief and inconspicuous. On it 
was a square box with short legs and open lid (?). The woman appears to be holding up 
the end of some object, drawn by Carrey like a scroll. There can, however, be no doubt 
that the fragment . . . No. 364 . . . belongs to this place, and the object represented 
is thick cloth.’ Smith’s illustration shows the extant fragment inserted. I suggest that the 
attendant is unrolling the bride’s sttophion or ‘ breast-band,’ which she has just taken from 
an open casket— a box like the small bronze jewel-case found recently in Samothrace or 
other little chests cited by Miss Richter.®" If so, the action recalls a scene in the Thesmo- 
phoridzousai, where Mnesilochos posing as a woman says to Euripides : 

‘ Gird me at once. Now then up with the breast-band ! ’ 

The unrolling of the strdphion is a fav'ourite subject in small Hellenistic bronzes, which were 
probably meant to portray Aphrodite putting on her kestds.^^ And the juxtaposition of casket 
and band is common enough in the toilet-scenes of late Greek vases.^® As to the attendant 
on the right, amply draped in schistbs peplos and himdtion, she grasps in her hand a utensil of 
doubtful shape, possibly an aldbastron or perfume-vase, possibly the handle of a mirror. In 
any case it may, I think, fairly be concluded that metopes xix and xx represent the decking 
of the bride. 

Greek wedding customs varied from place to place and from time to time. But we 
happen to know from a passage in the comedian Theopompos that at Athens in the fifth 
century a shower of sweetmeats [katachysmata) was poured over the bridegroom and his 
bride — an amiable practice like our own scattering of rice and confetti. It may be that the 
girl holding an open basket and its lid on metope xiv was about to scatter largesse in this 
way. To me at least that sounds more probable than the notion that her basket contained 
the infant Erichthonios, curled round like a collar in a collar-box ! 

The only other attribute that gives us any clue to the general situation is the queer- 


E. Curtius in the Arch. Z^it. 1883 xli. 351 ff. pi. 18 
(Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 1771 f. fig. 2). 

On the British Museum krater no. F 272, a late vase of 
‘ Apulian ’ style, novelties are attempted. Peirithoos’ bride, 
here named Laodameia, wears a long transparent Ionic 
chiton ; the woman on the left, a Doric peplos with small 
himdtion ; the woman on the right, a Doric peplos [Mon. 
Ann. e Bull. d. Inst. 1854 pi. 16, Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 

i 773 f. fig. 4 )- 

G. Treu in Olympia Berlin 1894-1897 iii. 77 and 

135 (O*). 

A. S. Murrav The Sculptures of the Parthenon London 
1903 p. 58. 

A. H. Smith The Sculptures of the Parthenon London 


1910 P. 33 fig. 57. 

K. Lehmann-Hartleben in the Am. Joum. Arch. 104.0 
xliv., 349 fig. 28. 

G. M. A. Richter Ancient Furniture Oxford 1926 p. 
95 ff. figs. 236-241. 

Aristoph. Thesm. 255 ovjaiaou avvcras. oTpe vuv orpoipiov. 
Caylus vi. 238 pi. 71, 3 f., Clarac iv pi. 626, 1407, 
Miiller-W ieseler Denkm. d. alt. Kunst ii. 3 no. 282. See 
further J.J. Bernoulli .iphrodite Leipzig 1873 pp. 344—348. 
■*“ Reinach Rep. Vases ii. 9, 216, 240. 

Theopomp. com. ‘HSuxapiS frag. 3 ap. schol. Aristoph. 
Plut. 768. 9EpE oij TCI Kcrraxuauon-a | toxeeos KorrdxEi toO vupipiou 
Koi Trjs Kopris. | B. eO ttovu XcyEis. 
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looking object carried by another fully draped woman on metope xvii. An extant fragment 
(No. 377) makes it certain that this box-like thing was in reality the base of a phorminx or 
large lyre supported on a broad strap passing round the back of the wrist.'*'^ The player, 
then, was a female lyrist. And if we ask what she was doing dans cette galere, \ve may remember 
that a similar harp-player figures in the Aldobrandini "Wedding.*® The woman player is 
there seen against a background of light blue. In other words, she is outside the house, 
taking part in the bridal serenade. So far as it goes, this confirms our impression that the 
central Parthenon metopes were all essentially concerned with the marriage of Peirithoos. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the amenities of the bridal bower were imme- 
diately contrasted with the rough-and-tumble outside. Our sculptor had more finesse. He 
contrived a perfectly natural transition by making the tidings of the tumult break in upon 
the central calm. And he did so in true Pheidiac style. In the East Pediment the great 
irews of Athena’s birth radiates outwards from centre to angle, being brought by the hastening 
damsel Eileithyia to the seated Demeter-and-Persephone, who have not yet heard it, and to 
the recumbent Dionysos, who with complete indifference is looking the other way.** Here 
the news jiasses inwards, being brought by the two hastening women of metope xviii to the 
bride of metope xix, who is still quite unconscious of the fight. The principle is the same in 
both cases. There is no crude juxtaposition, but one scene simply overflows into another 
with a tranquil fusion which almost recalls the dissolving views of mid- Victorian days. 

Some critics have complained that this consistent and harmonious picture is utterly 
ruined by the inclusion of metope xv. Artemis in a two-horse chariot seems strangely out of 
place either at the Centaurs’ brawl or at the bride’s toilet. Picard, usually the sanest of men, 
is reduced to saying that this is not Artemis at all, but Athena inventing the first chariot ! *’ 
Athena in her own town, on her own temple, without helmet or spear or shield or aegis? 
That might be so in an archaic terracotta, but hardly in a fifth-century marble. Besides, if 
so, we should be back again in the old difficulty of mixed mythological motives, and confusion 
would become even worse confounded. No, we shall certainly do better to follow the lead of 
the early exponents, .-k. S. Murray *® for instance, who explained metope xv by connecting it 
with metope xxi. Two Lapith women, one distressed and apprehensive, the other already 
half-stripped by the brutality of the Centaurs, have fled for protection to the stiff impassive 
image of their goddess Artemis. Meantime Artemis herself, anything but stiff, anything but 
impassive, has heard their cry and is well on her way to help them. This interpretation of 
the scene is put beyond doubt by its repetition on the Centaur-frieze at Phigaleia,*^ where 
again we see the two Lapith women in their hour of anguish clinging to an old-fangled effigy 
of Artemis, and Artemis herself in a chariot drawn by stags speeding with Apollon to their 
rescue. 

Two reflections and 1 have done. It is interesting to find that the myth of the Centauro- 
machy invob ed certain features \shich have been lost in literature, but preserved in art. 
More often it is the other way about. The learned tribe of mythographers — Apollodoros, 
Diodoros, Ovid, and the rest — tell the story with much variety of detail, but never mention 
the bitter plight of the Lapith women or the sudden help sent to them out of heaven. Such 
a re\ ersal of their fate is dramatic rather than epic, and it may be that the end of the story 
was taken from some fifth-century play— a tragedy by Phrynichos or Aischylos— in which 
the human turmoil was quelled by the timely speech of some thebs apb mechanes or the glittering 
vision of gods on the theologeion. Is not this the real explanation of that grand central figure 
of Apollon in the ^\est Pediment at Olympia? Huge in his stature and immense in his 
significance, he silences the seething crowd maiestate matins ** and imposes the will of heaven 
on the struggling sons of men. 

A point satistactoriK establi>hcd by A. H. Smith The 
Sculpture's of the Parthenon London 1910 p. 33 tig. 56. 

B. Nogara Le nozze Aldobrandine Milano loo- p. 21 
with n. 5 pi. 7. 

li pi. xxxiii. in pi. Kiii, 3. 

*''' C. Picard in the Manuel d' archeoiogie grecque : La sculp- 


ture Paris 1939 ii. 404 n. i. 

A. S. Murray The Sculptures of the Parthenon London 
19^3 P* 55* 

A. H. Smith Cat. Sculpt. Brit. Mus. London iSgj i. 
280 f. nos 523, 524, Reinach Re'p. Reliefs i. 223 nos 2, 3. 
Pers. sat. 4. 8. 
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Lastly, observe that epiphanies of this sort were no mere theatrical devices invented 
by ingenious playwrights to shorten or clarify their plots. Behind the poets lay popular 
belief. The Greeks from Homer downwards had put faith in the visible intervention of gods 
and heroes, who in times of crisis were at hand to help their own. Thus at Marathon 
Echetlos was seen doing doughty deeds with his plough : 

‘ The clown was ploughing Persia, clearing Greek earth ot weed. 

As he routed through the Sakian and rooted up the Mede.’ 

At Salamis the Aiakidai appeared as armed men coming from Aegina with hands outstretched 
to protect the Hellenic triremes. ‘ They will have it too,’ says Pausanias, ‘ that the dead 
Aristomenes was present at the battle of Leuktra, and they declare that he helped the Thebans 
and w^as the chief cause of the disaster that befell the Lacedaemonians.’ ^2 Examples could 
of course be multiplied, for such faith dies hard. Not many months ago the Greeks, true to 
their immemorial tradition, w'ere asserting that Saint Spyridon and Saint Artemidoros had 
gone to strengthen the battle-line and break the Italians in Albania. 

But I must not d^vell further on the mythological interest of our missing metopes. The 
main point is this. All their definite and identifiable figures fall into place on the simple 
assumption that the central theme was the marriage of Peirithoos. And I submit that the 
head of his bride Hippodameia has in a sense survived for us to see and discuss to-day. 

Arthur Bern'.vrd Cook. 


“ Paus. I. 15. 3, 1. 32. 5. 
Browning Echetlos. 


Plut. : . Than. 15. 
Paus. 10. 3->. 4. 



NEW LIGHT ON THE FACADE OF THE TREASURY OF ATREUS 


In letters written to me during February, March, and April, 1941, Prof. A. J. B. Wace 
has briefly described and illustrated with small photographs important fresh evidence for 

the reconstruction of the fagade of the Treasury of Atreus, 
derived from fragments which came to light when the 
Mycenaean storeroom in the National Museum at Athens 
was recently cleared and rearranged. The examination and 
interpretation of these fragments were the joint work of 
Prof. Wace and the Director of the Museum, Dr. Sp. 
Marinates, with whose permission the following account is 
published. It is closely based upon Prof. Wace’s own 
words, but neither manuscript nor proofs could be submitted 
to either scholar, and I am responsible for any misunder- 
standings that it may contain. The phrase ‘ B.M. Cat.’ 
means ‘ Catalogue of Sculpture in the Department of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities of the British Museum, Vol. i, Part 
i. Prehistoric and Early Greek, by F. N. Pryce, 1928.’ 

It should be remarked at the outset that there are at 
Athens many more fragments from the facade than are 
recorded in B.M. Cat.; ‘We have,’ writes Wace, ‘heaps 
of bits of the columns, of the red spiral frieze, and of the 
red Mycenaean triglyph frieze, etc. ’ ; also that all sugges- 
tions must be provisional until the new material has been 
compared with casts of the fragments in other museums, 
and until the actual facade has been re-examined with 
scaffolding and all dowel-holes, etc., exactly measured and 
drawn. It may even be possible to find new fragments on 
the spot. 

For the large half-columns the only change suggested 
is ‘ the possibility that between column and capital there 
intervened a collar not very high and with a beaded 
ornament round its edge.’ Such collars definitely existed 
in the small half-columns described below, and illustrated in figs, i to 5, and one fragment 
of a collar may belong to one of the larger half-columns. Wace remarks : ‘ Columns on the 
ivories from Mycenae and in some Cretan representations seem to have such collars.’ 




Fig. I. — Fragments of Small Half- 
COLUM-VS. 
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Fig. 3. — Fragments of Small Capitals. 
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Fig. 4. — Fragment of Small Capital. 


Fig. 5. — FR.AGMENT OF S.MALL COLLAR 



Fig. 6. — Sl.ab from the Relieving Triangle. 
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He goes on : ‘ Above the capitals came, of course, the two big square plinths which rest 
on the ends of the lintel, since they are built into the fagade and projected out so as to cover 
the whole of the top of the capital. These blocks are now broken at their outside edges, but 
they still exist, and their purpose is plain. On them stood, we believe, two other half- 
columns, smaller, of course, and shorter than the big ones below. They had the lower fifty 
centimetres undecorated and above that carved ornament similar to that of the big half- 
columns, but going round and not up and down zigzag fashion (see figs, i and 2). There 
are some tall stone lamps decorated rather like this. The small half-columns had capitals 
similar to those of the big ones (see hgs. 3 and 4), and collars (see fig. 5). They would have 
stopped just below the projecting row of slabs at the top of the fagade which makes a kind 
of cornice.’ As a parallel to these small half-columns Wace points to the rectangular pilasters 
directly above the big half-columns which flank the door of the Tomb of Clytemnestra. 

For the relieving triangle Marinates and ^Vace accept the usual view that it was filled 
with slabs of triple parallel bands of spirals in red stone, illustrated in fig. 22 of B.M. Cat. 

Y 53 ’) (see Fig. 6), but they suggest that ‘ between the triple bands were inserted plain slabs 
of red stone.’ These would have matched certain plain slabs, described below, ^vhich on 
other grounds they wish to assign to the spaces left and right of the triangle, and the new 
suggestion about the Filing of the triangle is based on the fact, obvious in B.M. Cat. hg. 22, 
that ' the slabs of red stone with spirals have three spiral bands which are framed in mould- 
ings, and so, if you put two slabs one above the other, you could get two mouldings after 
every third row, which would look odd. So we suggest a plain band of stone after every 
third row. The rows clearly go in threes, if you look at the B.M. piece.’ 

‘ Between the square blocks or plinths above the capitals of the big half-columns 
there ran along the top of the lintel a band of beam-end ornament (there is a piece with 
this pattern still in situ in the corresponding place in the Tomb of Clytemnestra), and above 
it a spiral band : these two exist together in the British Museum (see B.M. Cat. Fig. 23 == 
‘ A 54 ’j. Above this would probably have come a band of the Mycenaean triglyph ornament 
in red stone, which would have run right across the bottom of the relieving triangle where 
the sides are vertical not oblique.’ (For all this more detailed evidence will be found in 
BSA XX^^ 342 ff.) 

‘ When we have used up all this, there is not much left in the way of decoration 
to put on the fagade — a few bits of rosettes and spirals — but there are pieces of slabs 
of red stone and of variegated stone (a sort of conglomerate but pinkish), and we suggest 
that the rest of the fagade was covered with slabs of these with bands of rosettes and spirals 
intervening.’ (The connection of this suggestion with that made for the filling of the triangle 
is pointed out above.) 

Wace concludes ; ‘ ^Ve considered the possibility of putting the gypsum bulls in the 
British Museum I'B.M. Cat. Figs. 25, 26 = ‘ A 56,’ ‘ A 57 ’) one on either side of the relieving 
triangle, but we do not think there would be room, and also they would look loathsome up 
there. If the gypsum bulls belonged to any beehive tomb, they are in my opinion more 
likely to have belonged to the Tomb of Clytemnestra, which has gypsum, than to the Treasury 
of Atreus, which has no gspsum.’ 

In connection with the remark in B.M. Cat. p. 27 that the ‘ fact . . . that they [the 
bulls] are of the material peculiar to Knossos, gypsum, places their Knossian origin almost 
beyond doubt,’ Wace writes that Marinates informs him that gypsum ‘ grows-in Kephallenia 
and so does not necessarily come from Crete.’ 


D. S. Robertson. 



HESIOD’S ‘ SHIELD OF HERAKLES ’ : ITS STRUCTURE AND 

WORKMANSHIP 


[plate ir.] 

What follows is an attempt to interpret the Hesiodic Shield of Herakles by the same method 
as I have used elsewhere ^ for the ‘ Shield of Achilles.’ - Long ago Brunn attributed obscurities 
to interpolation, mixed the zones, and allegorized; but nevertheless perceived that a real 
composition was in the poet’s mind.^ Studniczka endeavoured to prove that the shield 
which Hesiod described was a real shield.* But to support his theory he had to manipulate 
the text ; his positive evidence was weak ; it was, indeed, too soon for such an enterprise, and 
perhaps it is too soon still ; and what was known then about archaic Greek art led in another 
direction. Recently, Mr. R. M. Cook “ has argued that while parts of the description of 
Herakles’ shield were based, in subject and in phrasing, on the Homeric ‘ Shield of Achilles,’ 
most of the other parts had parallels, sometimes very close, in archaic Greek art; and at a 
meeting of the Hellenic Society on 3rd May, 1938,® he supplemented this argument with 
illustrations. Assuming, not unreasonably, that the vase-paintings are fairly representative, 
he showed that all the required models are to be found within the decade 580-570 b.c., and 
within the Attic and Corinthian schools. He found no evidence of the influence of Ionia, 
nor of Chalcis. He noted that these results agree with the view, based on historical and 
literary arguments ‘ perhaps inadequate ’ (I follow the summary circulated at the meeting 
of 3rd May, 1938) that the poem was written about 575 b.c. by a Boeotian or a Thessalian. 

Mr. Cook’s date for the Hesiodic Shield of Herakles is thus considerably later than the 
historical date of Kypselos of Corinth, whose famous ‘ chest ’ dedicated at Olympia exhibited 
an even larger collection of traditional figures and scenes. The archaeological background 
of the ‘ Chest of Kypselos ’ was examined in 1894 by Sir H. Stuart Jones, and assigned to the 
seventh century. I 

From Pausanias’ account of the ‘ Chest of Kypselos ’ we know not only the subjects of 
the scenes, but also the arrangement of them on four x<2>pcci or horizontal zones; and from 
extant Corinthian bronze-reliefs we know in detail how such scenes were combined into a 
large composition, and separated by decorative bands and frames. \\''e know, further, that 
some of them were ‘ statical ’ groups of figures, confronted, or othenvise balanced ; and that 
others formed ‘ kinetic ’ friezes, the figures of which move to right or to left, either without 
objective, or towards somebody or something which ‘ closes the scene ’ while e.xplaining the 
purpose of the movement.® 

The description of the ‘ Throne of Apollo ’ at Amyclae supplies many subjects both 
statical and kinetic ; but the general construction of the ‘ throne ’ itself is obscure, and the 
arrangement of the subjects upon it uncertain ; Pans. HI, xviii, 7-19. 

As Mr. Cook’s date depends on the congruence of the subjects on the ‘ Shield of Herakles ’ 
with those of painted vases of a limited period, and from two great centres of production only, 
it must be noted, first, that though the subjects on the ‘ Chest of Kypselos ’ are mainly repre- 
sented in the same schools of vase-painting as Mr. Cook has indicated for the ‘ Shield,’ yet 
between the ‘ Chest ’ and the ‘ Shield ’ there are only two group-subjects in common — Apollo 
with the Muses, and Perseus with the Gorgons — and only three of the emblematical figures — 
Eris, Ker, and Phobos ; and further, that of these three, Eris and Ker occur also on the ‘ Shield 


* Who were the Creeks r (Berkeley, 1930, pp. 51 7-5^35 
- Iliad XVIII, 430-606. 

^ Brurm, Griechische Kunstgeschichle, I, 1 893, p. 85. 

* Serta Harteliana, 1896. 

( Classical Quarterly, XXXI (1917,. 204-14. 

“ Reported briefly in the Societ\-'s Annual Report. 


' jHS XIV (1895', pp. 30-80, pi. i. Payne, Kecro- 
corinthia 1931, assigns it to the first 1 p. 351} or the second 
quarter ' p. 125; of the sixth centuiy. 

“ E-xamples : — statical ',frie2e 2 from top;, monster (to 
left;, .Apollo and .Aitemis, winged goddess with lions; 
kinetic, pop frieze; Centaurs, chariots: .bottom) Perseus 
and Gorgons. 
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of Achilles ’ in Iliad X\’III, which I do not suppose that Mr. Cook would assign to 580-570 b.c. 
in spite of the large common element in the Homeric and Hesiodic versions of the ‘ Tale of 
Tavo Cities.’ What emerges is simply that both drew their subjects from a repertory so copious 
that what would need to be specially explained is any appreciable repetition. If Mr. Cook 
could prove that these subjects were not in vogue at all, outside certain limits of date, his 
argument would be stronger than it appears to me now to be. 

There is the further consideration that the occurrence of a particular list of representations 
on Greek vases — ^which were for popular use among Greeks — does not prove that they had not 
been for some time current in tradition, represented on other kinds of objects not intended for 
common use, though fashioned by Greek craftsmen. The fearsome monsters common to the 
‘ Shields ’ of Herakles and of Achilles are derived from a foreign Oriental repertory which has 
a long history'. Mr. Cook’s argument, indeed, proves as much, or as little, about the antiquity 
of these, or of traditional designs popularly identified with them by Greeks, as the occurrence 
of the ‘ \villow pattern,’ on English dinner-plates of the late eighteenth century, proves about 
the antiquity either of the Chinese legend, or of Chinese representations of it.® 

Mr. Cook’s argument, however, deals with the subjects of the separate scenes, not with 
the arrangement of them on the ‘ Shield,’ nor with the general composition of the design 
and appearance of the ‘ Shield ’ as a whole. It wall therefore supplement what he has estab- 
lished, as well as present constructively an alternative source of inspiration, and alternative 
date for the poem, if I begin from this other standpoint — namely, the conception which the 
poet appears to have formed of what he clearly regarded as a superb and elaborate example 
of a class of object familiar to himself and to his public. 

hlaterials for such a reconstruction are: (i) precise literal rendering of the Greek text, 
and close study of every detail, especially of those phrases which previous commentators have 
misunderstood and therefore expunged; (2) comparison with Homeric descriptions of the 
Shield of Achilles, the shield and other armour of Agamemnon, and the sword-belt of Herakles, 
and with Pausanias’ account of the Chest of Kypselos, seen by him at Olympia, and ingeniously 
reconstructed a generation ago by Stuart Jones (see note 7) : in all these passages, also, 
significant details have been recovered by precise rendering of the texts; {3) comparison 
with the technique, both of composition and of e.xecution, of early Greek bronzes, such as the 
Cretan shields from the Idaean Cave and from Palaikastro ; and of contemporary Oriental 
shields, and of other engraved metal-work, especially those bowls of silver and bronze, found 
on many sites, from Nimrud and Cyprus to Caere and Praeneste, and commonly attri- 
buted to Phoenicia or to Cyprus. The chronology of these is now sufficiently established to 
suggest an upward limit for the poem, in so far as its imagery has been inspired by any of 
them. 

In the first place, like the ‘ Shield of Achilles ’ in Iliad XVHI, the Hesiodic ‘ Shield of 
Herakles ’ is no modern ‘ service-issue,’ but belongs to the heroic past. And the glimpses 
in the Iliad of technical processes, and of peculiar forms of vessels and other objects, which were 
actually in use at a distant period, and are not known to have been in use later, show either 
that descriptions of them became traditional, or that, from time to time, chance revealed ancient 
masterpieces, and poets celebrated them. 

The whole question of ‘ archaism ’ in early art and literature is difficult. Usually an artist 
—whether poet or craftsman— presents historical or legendaiy' scenes with the material acces- 
sories familiar to himself and his public. But it is quite compatible with this that an artist 
may encounter, appreciate, and attempt to reproduce in his own medium — either verse or 
paint — an object of ancient or exotic workmanship, which he regards as d^iccTTriynTov — ‘ worth 
while.’ Herodotus may have made mistakes in his description of the Egyptian labyrinth 
TI, 148, or the Kadmeian tripods A', 59) ; but no one doubts that he had seen and studied 
Egyptian buildings, or that he habitually visited Greek sanctuaries and pondered over the 
votive objects in them. 


» For the origin and history- of one of these monsters, see Frankfort, ‘ Notes on the Cretan Griffin.’ BSA xxxvii, 106-122. 
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That the Hesiodic composer of the Shield of Herakles had seen somewhere what was 
described to him as ‘ Herakles’ Shield need not, I think, be contended seriously. That he 
is trying to describe to his public, on a magnificent scale, such a work of art as befitted his 
hero, may, however, be presumed for him, as for the composer of Iliad XVIII. That there 
were such compositions, in various materials, is clear from the ‘ Fran9ois Vase,’ from 
Pausanias’ description of the ‘ Chest of Kypselos ’ in cedarwood and ivory,^^ and of the ‘ Throne 
of Apollo ’ at Amyclae ; from the bronze shields of the Idaean Cave in Crete ; and from 
the long series of engraved bowls found on sites as wide apart as Nimrud and Cyprus, Caere 
and Praeneste,^® some almost purely Egyptian in style and subjects, others, such as the ‘ Amathus 
Bowl,’ and the ‘ Hunter’s Day ’ from Praeneste,^' passing over from a ‘ Alixed Oriental 
Style ’ into a vivid naturalism reminiscent of the Homeric and Hesiodic ‘ Tale of Two Cities.’ 

Objects of all these kinds, with copious repertory of symbolic figures, animals, exotic or 
familiar, and scenes of daily life, were within the experience of an early Greek composer, even 
if he had not travelled far, and — which is no less important — of his public. People who knew 
what fighting meant, knew what a fine shield looked like, and were prepared to enjoy and 
appreciate a description of either, as we enjoy and appreciate a ‘ documentary ’ film. A 
much later example than either of the epic Shields, is Aeschylus’ description of the champions’ 
shields in the Seven against Thebes, written for a generation whose own shields bore the simpler 
blazons familiar from fifth-century vase-paintings : compare the description in the Ion of 
Euripides of the sculptures on the Temple at Delphi. 

Now, a literary description, like a film, is presented in an order of time ; it has ‘ a beginning, 
a middle, and an end.’ You cannot describe a shield in a ‘ part-song ’ or a ‘ catch,’ middle 
and sides simultaneously. Pausanias begins his account of the ‘ Chest of Kypselos ’ at the 
left-hand end of the lowest of four rows of figures, and returns along the next row from right 
to left, and so on. In Iliad XVHI the ‘ Shield of Achilles ’ begins with the broad central 
surface, treated as the firmament, and literally ‘ studded ’ with sun, moon, and stars. Some- 
where and somehow, this central area was bounded by earth and sea, presumably circum- 
ferential. Contrast the silver bowls from Nimrud,^^ on which the earth is central, and the 
mountain peaks are silhouetted around its margin against the all-embracing sky, which is 
full of deities or has a zone of animals and trees. Somewhere, then, on terra firma was repre- 
sented the long sequence of scenes which I have discussed in detail elsewhere,^® suggesting that 
their arrangement shows them to compose four ‘ kinetic ’ friezes of pageantry and processional 


The Francois Vase ’ at Florence has ten scenes and 
over 200 figures: Monumenti IV, pi. liv-lviii ; Wiener Vor- 
legeblatter, IV (i88g), pis. 1-5 ; Reinach, Repertoire, pp. 
134-7; Perrot, X, pp.y4i ff., figs. 93-110. 

The ‘ Chest of Kypselos ’ : Pans. \ . xvii, 2— xix, 2, 
Frazer’s edn., Ill, 606, reconstruction by H. Stuart Jones, 
JHS XIV (1895), pp. 30-80, pi. I. For other votive 
shields described by Pausanias see Loeb edn., Vol. X, 
Index, s.v. ‘ shield.’ 

The ‘ Throne of -Apollo ’ at Amyclae, Pans. Ill, 
xviii-xix. 

The ‘ Idaean Bronzes," in Candia Museum : Com- 
paretti and Orsi, Museo Italiano di antkhita classica, II 1888; 
other fragments in E. Kunze. Kretische Bronze-reliefs. 

Engraied Bowls from JS'imrud. Perrot, II, figs. 398-408; 
Layard, Monuments of .\ineieh, Ser. I, pi. 62A; 63, Ser. II, 
pi. 60, 6 IB. 66. In Assyrian art we must not overlook the 
‘ embroidered ' or (more accurately] ' applique ’ decora- 
tion of state-robes: Perrot, II, figs. 443-5 = Layard, Mon. 
Min. I, pi. 9. 

Engraied bowls from Cyprus, Italy, and elsewhere'. Perrot, 
III. figs. 543-56. 

Fig. 543, the ' Hunter's Day ’ (Bernardini Tomb, Caere). 

Fig. 544, from Caere : lion centre-piece. Grifi, Mon. di 
Cere antica, pi. v, i . 

Fig. 546, from Dali (Louvre) : e.g., king : Kfjpes and 
victims : i tree : fights (one extra-large) . Longperier, Musee 
\apoleon. Ill, pi. xi. 

Fig. 547, from Amathus (now in B.M ), JHS LIII, pp. 


■^ 5 - 39 - pis- i-iii. 

F'S- 548, from Dali (Louvre) : diaper/lotus, lotus sacred 
trees: fights: procession (camel: chariot), many birds. 
Longperier, pi. ix. 

F'S- 549 _(ef. 55 J detail), from Caere. Grifi, Mon. di 
Cere, pi. viii, i ; ix (detail) : / frieze of horsemen and 

chariots. 

Fig. 55 ? (\'arvakeion ; perhaps from Olympia), four 
scenes, with pilasters and Isis figures between. Euting, 
Mem. Acad. Sci. St. Petersburg, VH, Ser. xvii. 3 (1873), p. 33, 
pi. xl. 

Fig. 55a, front Curium (X.Y. 4554) : Ceccaldi, pi. X, 
Assyrian medallion / Eg., scenes / deities, trees and animals ; 

-B- — Eg. king killing enemies, no longer as centre-piece. 

Fig- 553 > cow and calf medallion. Caere. Grifi, Caere, 

pi. X, I . 

Fig. 554 - bowl from Caucasus (? Lake Van), B.M., lotus 
design. 

Pp- 790-1, cup from Camirus (B.M.), rosette and wreath 
of leaves, cartouches on gold plaques. 

Figs. 555-b, bronze crater rim from Curium; bulls of 
rim : monsters with jugs, on handle. 

Fig- 482, from Dah: Ceccaldi, pi. vii, Perrot, III, fiofs. 
i 3 o-t. 

Myres, JHS LIII (1933), pp. 25-39, pi- i-iii- 
Perrot-Chipiez, II, figs. 406, 408; = Layard, Mon. 

.\tneieh, Ser. II, pi. 61, 31, and pi. 66. 

** Myres, Who 'were the Greeks? Berkeley, 1930, pp. 317— 
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movement, separated by four ‘ statical ’ groups or ‘ pilaster ’ subjects, of which the ‘ City at 
War ’ and the ‘ City at Peace ’ are two ; and that the whole description ends, as it begins, with 
the ‘ City of Peace/ It was (that is) a continuous annular composition. Only after com- 
pleting the circuit of this frieze does the poet reach the rim of the shield with the 'rroTaiJioIo 
p^a oOevos ’OKsavoio, dvruya irap TtupocTpv adKsos iruKa troiriToio. Iliad XVIII, 607-8. 

The ‘ Shield of Agamemnon ’ in Iliad XI, 32-40 is described in reverse order, from the 
margin inwards; ten circular zones of bronze (33) ; then, on or between them, twenty bosses 
(6iJi9aAot) of white tin, with inlay ptAotvog Kudvoio (34) ; and lastly, as centrepiece or shield- 
boss, a Gorgon, with supporting figures of Terror and Fear. One is reminded of the Cretan 
shield from Palaikastro with a lion’s head in the centre -0 and below it a pair of winged figures, 
confronted as if in converse ; so too on the ' Shield of Achilles,’ the figures of Eris, Kydoimos, 
and Ker ‘ conversed like live mortals, and fought ’ : — chplAEUv 5’ coots 30001 PpoTol 1)5’ 
ipayovTo. Iliad XVIII, 539. 

The ‘ Shield of Herakles ’ (as we shall see in detail later) begins, like the ‘ Shield of 
Achilles,’ at the centre, but the central composition resembles that of the ‘ Shield of Agamem- 
non,’ though it is more elaborate, in the manner of the shield from Palaikastro (note 20) 
and of the Idaean shields with lion’s head and flying eagle respectively, surrounded with 
emblematical animals and monsters. 

The ‘ Breastplate of Agamemnon ’ (//. XI, 19-28), which is noted as a present from Cyprus; 
had ‘ paths ’ or zones (olpoi 1. 24) ; ten of ‘ black kyanos,' twelve of gold, twenty of tin. At 
first sight the numbers seem anomalous, but they are easily reduced to a symmetrical scheme — 
two groups of five kyanos, each intercalated among a group of six gold ; where the two marginal 
gold ‘ paths ’ are adjacent, there is no tin, but the other gold ‘ paths ’ are separated from 
adjacent kyanos ' paths ’ by eighteen tin ‘ paths ’ thus; — 



Fig. I. — Dwgram of the Bre.astpl.\te op .Agamemnon. 


Black = kyanos : white = tin ; stipple = gold : diagonal hatching = the bronze background of the inlaid design : the 
arrow marks the middle point, inferred from the number of bands in each colour. 


Whether the ‘ paths ’ were set vertically or horizontally is not stated. In favour of a horizontal 
arrangement is the peculiar body-armour of the twelfth century Sea Raiders, which consisted 
of horizontal belts, each overlapping the next, and sliding easily over it, like the segments of 
a crustacean." On an ivory mirror-handle from Enkomi,^® the warrior attacking a sphinx is 
so attired, and wears also a helmet of boar’s-tusks like that of Meriones {II. X, 261-5), and a 
round shield, the rim of which is set with 6p<paAoi like those of Agamemnon’s shield {II. XI, 35). 
On either side there ‘ rose up ’ to the neck of the wearer three snakes of kyanos (26-27), 

‘ looking like rainbows ’ — i.e., with stripes of all the colours at the craftsman’s command : 
red-copper, gold and pale gold, silver and tin, blue and perhaps blue-green ; for the thirteenth- 
century' glass-paste had a considerable range of tints. ^Vhat could be done in gold and poly- 


Cf. the bosses on the Idaean shield, Poulsen, fig. 78; 
and the shield, Kunze, No. 6, pi. 10 fi., esp. pi. 20. 

““ BSA XI, 1904-5, p. 306, pi. xvi; Kunze, N'o. 8, pis. 
21-3; Poulsen, fig. 76. 

-t Like the Idaean sphinxes, Kunze, no. 5, pi. 9 ; no. 8, 
pis. 21-3. 

22 Breasted, Medinet Habu, I, pi. 34, 36, 39 ; Bossert, The 


Art of Ancient Crete, 1937, No. 552. 

B.M. Excaiatioru in Cyprus, 1900, pi. 2, 872. Bossert, no. 

49J- 

Six sinuous snake-bodies, ‘ rising up ’ in a cluster of 
three on each side of the neck, obviously streamed down 
over the breastplate like the locks of hair on many early 
statues; and may have been so set out for that reason. 
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chrome enamels for a prince of Cyprus, we know from the sceptre-head in the Cyprus Museum,^® 
though its date is uncertain. 

The ‘ Sword-belt of Agamemnon ’ (//. XI, 38-40) completes this panoply of masterpieces. 
Presumably backed with leather or linen, it appeared to be of silver, ‘ and over it was coiled 
a snake of kyanos, whose three heads sprang from one neck,’ probably to enhance the fastening. 
On the gold-plated ‘ Sword-belt of Herakles ’ {Od. XI, 610-12), there are both animals (bears, 
boars, and lions) and battle-scenes, as on the Hesiodic Shield', but no hint is given of their 
arrangement. Comparison with our text, and the greater and less significance of the two kinds 
of subjects, suggest that there was a major zone of human groups, with a subordinate zone, or 
perhaps a double border, of animals, like zone I of our Shield. 

I have dilated on the details of these pieces because they illustrate even more emphatically 
than the ‘ Shield of Achilles ’ in Iliad XVIII, both the ability of the composer to render fine 
metalwork in epic verse, his undisguised enjoyment of it, and his confidence that an audience 
will enjoy both his skill and his subjects, since they belong to the world of their own military 
and technical experience. The contrast suggested by Schwarz between the ‘ Shield of Achilles ’ 
ante oculos nascens, and the ‘ Shield of Herakles,’ artijicium iam perfectum sibi describendum is less 
significant in view of these descriptions of artijicia iam perfecta. A Homeric poet could work in 
either style. 

Turn now to the Hesiodic Shield of Herakles. Though details (11. 213-22, 243) indicate 
that the Shield was of bronze — or, rather, plated with bronze, for solid metal would have 
been over-weight — the poet is lavish of other-coloured materials; gold (142), silver (183, 187, 
212, 225), electron (142, whether the alloy, or inlaid amber, is not clear), ivory (141), 
kyanos (143), titanos (141, a white substance, perhaps the white ‘ meerschaum ’ steatite used 
for seal-stones and beads) and ‘adamant’ (231) in its early sense of ‘steel’. In 231 the 
Gorgons tread eiri yAcopoO d5d|icn;Tos ; in 128 the sword of Herakles is dpps dAKTfjpa oiSripov, 
in 137 his Kuvsri is dSdpotvTO? and in 141 Schol. vet. 40 (Ranke) gives dSdpctvTog for SpccKOVTog 
against all manuscript evidence. In Theogonia 161 Gaia TTOifjaaaa yivog iroAioO dSdpcxvTog/ 
TtO^g SpgTTocvov, where the epithet iroAios, characteristic of iron and steel, makes the 
meaning certain: yAcopog (231) means not ‘green’ but ‘pale,’ in contrast with the com- 
plexion of bronze which is that of a healthy Greek and his statues. No passage earlier than 
Theophrastus Lap. 19 (44) is inconsistent with the meaning ‘ steel ’ here, as the hardest metal 
known : and the later meaning— ‘ emery ’ and its noble varieties — is not supported by the 
Hesiodic epithets : cf. Ridgeway, Encyclopaedia Biblica, I, s.v. Adamaxt. Though the helmet 
in 1 36-7 is eOivKTov, a steel shield-boss wrought in high relief is improbable : if dSapiccvTog was 
ever written in 141, it had wandered from 137. In 231 the Gorgons tread on the surface of 
the shield itself: of steel though this section was, it rang under their footfall. 

As Flach has ejected (143), we must look carefully at its wording: — Kudvou Se 6id tttuxes 
fiAf|AavTO. In Iliad XX, 269-72 (cf. XVHI, 481) irevTE iTTUxas of Achilles’ shield are com- 
monly explained as ‘ layers ’ of bronze, silver, and gold. Schwarz (p. 43) compares -n-Tuyes 
here with Agamemnon’s oliioi [II. XI, 24) and quotes Diaconus (par. p. 625, Gaisford) 
cTup^dSEs 6e ueAccvos <Kudvou> 5id (jiectou tou yttAxoG EyyEypccunEvoi qaccv. In modem Greek 
ovpija means a ‘ wire ’ ; but it was also a medical term for a wound where the skin has been 
pulled off, resembling the groove prepared to receive an inlay ; and this is the probable mean- 
ing of TTTuyEs here. As the target-like decoration of a shield in concentric zones originates in 
the overlap of concentric layers of leather, or metal plate, the use of tttuxss for concentric 
bands of inlay is intelligible : and it may not be wholly accidental that the ‘ Shield of Herakles ’ 
with its five zones needed five such bands like those of the ‘ Shield of Achilles.’ Note, however, 
that Pindar, 01 i, 105, has Omvcxv TTruxal for ‘sinuous’ words or melody, and that Euripides, 


Ca^on and Myres, Man, 1932, i- 3 - _ S M£Ta paudvcov Tais poyis dipaipTiSEVTa . . . and you 

, ^uote Plato, Timaeus 59 Poliiicus 3030; but cannot refine a diamond with either touchstone or crucible: 

in Politicus dSduos is coupled with gold, silver, and bronze, in Timaeus it is xpvoiou S^os, dense, hard, and black. 
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Suppl. 212, has Kara crrrAdyx^'^'^ TTTU)(as: so coil, spiral, or plait (guilloche) ornament is 
not excluded, such as archaic bronzeworkers used to frame their ^wpai. 

The decoration of the Hesiodic ‘ Shield ’ consists of a centre-piece (144—167) enhanced 
by symbolic figures in the manner of the Idaean lion-shields and eagle-shield, and of the 
similar lion-shield from Palaikastro.-®^ As the description ends with an Ocean-stream (314— 
16), the rim was continuous and probably circular. A ‘ Boeotian ’ shield with interrupted 



rim is out of the question ; and this simplifies the interpretation of the numerous scenes which 
occupy the space between centre-piece and circumference. These fall into five categories, 
and are described in this order: (i) lions and boars (168-77); (2) Lapiths and Centaurs 
1(178-90) ; (3) mythological scenes (191-237) with one episode of daily life, the harbour and 
fisherman (207-15), and indication also of a terrestrial battle into which Athena and Ares are 
entering; (4) a ‘ Tale of Two Cities ’ (237-313), like that on the Homeric ‘ Shield of Achilles,’ 
including as in the Homeric battle-scene {II. XVII I, 535-40) a group of symbolic monsters. 


Kunze, no. i, pis. 1-2 (eagle); nos. 3, 4, 9, lo, ii, (Palaikastro, boss destroyed) . 
12-16, pis. 4, 6, 25, 26, 28, 29 (lions); no. 8, pis. 21-3 
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and also the Three Fates (248-70) ; (5) the river of Ocean, with swans and fishes, forming the 
rim of the shield. This distinction of categories, and the graphic phrase about the warriors 
set ‘ above ’ the Gorgons (237, v. below, p. 27), shows that the scenes were in five zones, like 
the x“pcci on the ‘ Chest of Kypselos,’ but in concentric sequence from centre-piece to rim ; 
and it is in this order that they are described. 

The centre-piece (144-60) is a serpent (SpotKcov) accompanied by symbolic figures, the forms 
and arrangement of which are not easy to understand. As nothing of the snake is described 
except the eyes, teeth, and brow, probably only the head was represented, like the heads on 
shields drawn in profile on Attic vases, and preserved on some of the finest of the Idaean 
shields.^® Only in this prominent position could the creature ‘ look backwards,’ EurraAiv 
BsSopKcbs — that is, seen from in front, the eyes looked right and left, not forward.-® Only 
in this position also could it be said that stti pAoovpoTo psTcoirou Ssivi) epis TTETroTaTO, flying 
towards the forehead, or — since a snake has no forehead — towards the top of the head — that 



Fig. 3. — Oriental Temple showing \'otive Shields with Lion-head Bosses. 


is to say, hovering downwards above it on the surface of the shield, like the winged deity on 
the ‘ Hunter’s Day ’ bowls from Praeneste and Cyprus. In what guise Eris w'as represented, 
either here or in 1 . 155, or elsewhere {II. XVIII, 535) is not stated, except that the figure had 
wings, and could join with Kydoimos and Ker to ravage corpses. That there were corpses 
(or a corpse) here for Eris to ravage is indicated in II. 148, 151-3. These lines are excised by 


.\11 MSS. give SpdKwi', but Schol. \ et. 30 ^Rankei has 
dSdpavTos. If dSdiiavTos is accepted here, the centre-piece 
was a Oopo;, or the head of such a monster: cf. 155, 195, 
237. The argument of Schwartz (p. 431, that \ou cannot 
have the head of a snake without its tail, applies equally to 
a Odpos, and is refuted by the centre-pieces of the Idaean 
shields, except the eagle, which has both tail and wings. 

References, note 13 abo\e. An -Assyrian relief of 
.Sargon (722-706 B.c.l shows the front of a temple decorated 
with votiv'e shields (Fig. 3). Three of them, shown in pro- 
file, have a complete lion's head as boss (Perrot, II (E.T. 
vol. i), fig. 190 = Botta, Monuments de .Xinhe, II, pi. 141). 
This gives an approximate date for the Idaean shield. -An 
actual -AsscTian shield of bronze (with concentric olpoi but 
no boss) is in the British Musem; Perrot, II, fig. 415}. 


Schwarz (p. 44) quotes Hdt. I, 207, ATI, 58, IX, 56; 
Xen. Anab. 5, 7, 6, in support of the view of K. O. Muller 
and Studniczka that luTraAiv means looking straight for- 
ward — i.e., facing the observer. But he has overlooked 
H. Hermes, 77—8, avrio: Troificjas drrXds, rd; irpooSEv ottictSev | 
Tds 6’ ottiSev irpoCTeEV, Kcrrd 6’ ipiraAiv outos ipaivE, • walked 
backwards.' -Lsch. PI' 202—3: cl 6^ toOiutoAiv orrEuSovrEs. 
Hdt. II. ig: tu IpTrcAiv Tr£9UK£vai tcov dAAcav iroTdpcou, 'has 
the opposite nature.’ Xen. Anab. i, 4, tj, eI; ToOuTtaXiu 
onriEvcii, ‘go back the way they came.’ C)r. 8: toOuttoXiv 
o 5 pouXovrai, ' the reverse of what they wish.' 

““ Xot rrri pETWTrcp (Schwarz, p. 116. in fronte) but IttI 
liETurrou, like ett’ oIkou Hdt. II. 12 1, rrri Xiou, I, 164. Com- 
pare the winged disc below the lion-head centre-piece on 
an Idaean shield, Kunze, no. 3, pi. 4. 
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Flach, like other graphic phrases — and Schwarz (p. 46) misunderstands them ; but they have 
only to be rendered literally to be appreciated as elements in the composition. How a Greek 
artist represented human souls, we know from the ‘ Harpy Monument,’ and from Greek 
vase-paintings. 

In 11 . 154—60 are described other symbolic monsters of the same kind as the 06 ( 3 os, *Epis, 
’AAkt], and ’IcoKf], which are associated with the Popysiri Ke 9 aAp on the aegis worn by Athena 
in II. V, 739-41 : their arrangement is expressed by EcrrscpdvcoTai, which suggests a decorative 
zone around the ropysiri Ke9cxAf). In 1 . 156, Eris, Kydoimos, and Ker are quoted straight from 
II. XVHI, 535-40. These expressly had their human victims, and justify the attribution of 
such a victim to the 5eivf| spij of 1 . 148, where kAovov dvSpcov suggests that, among the monsters, 
warriors were represented, as on Idaean shields and that TTpoico^iS, TraAi'co^iS, and dvSpoKTaairi 
refer to such groups, in advance or retreat : irpotco^iS and ttoAico^is amplify the conception 
of icoKT) on Athena’s aegis [II. V, 739-41). On the engraved bowls a favourite centre-piece is 
a medallion showing an Egyptian king destroying his enemies ; sometimes a bound captive 
(or a soldier carrying a captive) stands behind him, and sometimes there is a prostrate enemy 
in the exergue.®^ Occasionally such an dvSpOKTaair) is degraded to be an item in a frieze of 
miscellaneous groups.®® Similarly, opaSos and 96 | 3 os personify the ‘ hubbub ’ and ‘ panic ’ 
incidental to warfare. On the ‘ Chest of Kypselos ’ the shield of Agamemnon bore a 96(305 
. . . K£9aAfiv Aeovtos ; I suggest a central boss, as on Idaean shields, perhaps con- 
tinued as there by fore-feet in relief below: compare the shield of Ares on the Frangois 

Vase, with a satyr-head as boss; Perrot X, fig. no. AVe shall meet with 06(3os again (195), 
in company with AsTpos, escorting the chariot of Ares, as their originals do in the narrative of 
the fight itself (463) and as (with £pis) they assist Athena in Iliad IV, 439-45. 

These symbolic figures are eight in number; and as we already have a SEivq £pis 
hovering above the central snake, that is, at ‘ twelve o’clock ’ when the shield is held (or 
hung) with the snake’s ‘ forehead ’ uppermost — we have a sequence of nine figures in all. 
This is in accord with the rhythms (3, 6, 12) of other parts of this ‘ Shield.’ Whether these 
nine figures with their human victims formed an innermost zone (like the outer frieze of the 
‘ Curium Bowl’ or the inner one of the ‘ Amathus Bowl ’), or were disposed in a free field, 
like the snakes, sphinxes, and other creatures around the centre-pieces of the Idaean shields, 
there is nothing in the description to show. But so close to the central boss, a frieze or zone, 
in the strict sense, is almost impracticable; for if the figures were arranged radially, either 
their inward extremities — heads or feet — wmuld be crowded intolerably. So I suggest that the 
poet, at this stage in his composing, had in mind a free field hke that of the Idaean shields, on 
which he could set out detached figures or groups as he pleased. Analogous is the central 
‘ firmament ’ of Achilles’ shield, on which sun and moon were set out, and constellations such 
as Orion and the Bear ; like the Bull, Giant, and other symbolic figures on the best-preserved 
of the Idaean shields. ®^^ It is only outside that firmament, bounded by earth and sea [IL 
X\ III, 483) that the ‘ Tale of Two Cities ’ is displayed in a single circumferential zone. On 
the other hand, the six recumbent sphinxes on the innermost zone of the ‘ Amathus Bowl ’ 
show how' a sequence of monsters could be treated as a zone adjacent to a central medallion. 

On the ‘ Shield of Herakles,’ this central area (144-60) is separated from the rest of the 
composition (168-313) by a design of twelve snakes. Again it is the heads that are essential 
and conspicuous, as in 11. 145-7 i but as these snakes were 

KudvEoi Korrd vcoxa, p£Adv6riaav 6 e yEvsia, 

their bodies also were represented, back upwards, on the surface of the shield, like the six 
snakes on the Breast-plate of Agamemnon.’ But here they formed a guilloche or plaited 

E.g. king centre-piece. Poulsen, fig. 14: ‘Hunter’s caldi, pi. x. 

Day ’ bowl from Praeneste. Bov\l from Salerno; Poulsen, Paus. l.c. xix. 

I C c 1 T. 1 c C T. ^*^ 11 . X\'III, 485 : EV 6£ TCt TElpEO TrdlTC(, Td t’ oupavos 

Bowl Irom Salerno; Poulsen fig. 20; from Praeneste, E(rr£9dvMTon, which can hardlv mean ‘arranged like a 
fig. 14. OT£9dyT).’ 

33 dvepoKradri in a frieze. Hdbk. Cesn. Coll. 4554 = Cec- 
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band, out of which the twelve heads emerged at intervals. A single snake in high relief is 
thus used to separate the rim and the outermost figure-zone of the ‘ Hunter’s Day ’ ; six en- 
graved gryphon-heads on long, curved necks surround the central medallion on a bronze 
bowl from Rhodes (Fig. 4) ; and six snakes’ heads, 
modelled in the round, rise on long necks above the 
rim of a silver cauldron from the Bernardini tomb at 
Praeneste (Fig. 5),®® and of another in bronze from 
Etruria (Fig. 6).®’ 

That these twelve snake-heads were in the round, 
or at least projected in high relief from the surface of 
the shield, is indicated by two phrases: (i) the words 
pEAdvOpcrccv 6s ysveia (167'i may be an added detail of 
coloured inlay like Kudvsoi KOTot vcoTa ; but there is no 
other reference to black colouring in the Shield of 
Herakles, and I suggest that they record observation 
of an accidental fact — namely, that the undersides of 
such projecting heads, being the most difficult parts of 
a shield to keep clean, became dirty, and cast a deeper 
shadow. It is the first of several indications in the 
Shield of Herakles that, while the poet is drawing on 4.— -Centre of Bronze Bowl from Rhodes. 

his imagination for the shield as a composition, and 

on his traditional knowledge for its component subjects, he has also studied such ancient 
shields as came in his way ; and that certain features of particular works of art have stuck in 
his mind. His more observant hearers had the same opportunities : not all temples were so 
well tended as Delphi by the boy Ion. 




Fig. 5. — Silver Bowl from Praeneste. Fig. 6.— Bronze Bowl from Etrlrla. 

(2) Somehow, an oSovtcov Kovoxn occurred, whenever the shield was in use ; and if the 
snakes’ heads were prominent, it was easy to make their tongues or lower-jaws loose, to serve 
as rattles.®* The prophylactic use of rattles and bells needs no further proof than the messenger’s 


Poulsen, fig. 86 = Frohner, Collection Tyskiewkz, pi. xv. 
Poulsen, fig. 15 = Montellus. pi. 367, 8b. 

Poulsen, fig. 137 = Montellus, pi. 335, 2. Compare 
the lion-heads on high necks on similar bowls from the 
Regulini-Galassi tomb fabout 700 b.c.), Montelius, pis. 
335-41. cf. 334, 3 and 7a; Randall-Maciver, pi. 37, 
nos. 87, 89; from Vetulonia, JCot. d. Scaii, 1913, pp. 431—3; 
Randall-Maciver, figs. 44—5; giv'phon-heads from La 
Garenne in France, Olympia Ergebnisse, IV, 45 = CAH pi. I, 
352 (x). The twenty-seven knobs on a vessel from the 


Reg.-Galassi tomb echo this device; Montelius, pi. 334, 
i.A, b; cf. Bernardini tomb, Montelius, pis. 367, 4 and 8a. ’ 
Schwarz, pp. 46, 71, notes poetam strepitu valde gaudere, 
both in the description (11. 232-3, 242-3, 279, 309, 316) 
and in the narrative of Herakles’ fight 4I. 341-4, 348) ; 
yet he thinks it inconsistent that the poet should include 
punds in the description of a work of art. But surely this 
is testimony to the craftsman's skill, as when the confronted 
monsters muIXeuv 6’ wjci jcod'i pporoi, on the Shield of Achilles 

(II. xvni, 5391. 
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recognition of Rhesus, afar, by the jingling of his equipment,^® among which ‘ a bronze Gorgon, 
as from the aegis of the Goddess, bound on the horses’ foreheads, clangs terror with many 
bells.’ One heard the sound before one could see how it arose. From the Tomba del Guerriero 
comes a real shield with clapper-pendants.^® 

The Five Zones 

Beyond the wreath of snakes, which bounds the central composition, medallion, or boss, 
come the four zones or annular friezes (168-313) ; and then, as on the ‘ Shield of Achilles,’ a 
rim (314-15) representing the stream of Ocean; but more elaborate than in the Iliad, for 
it is enhanced with skimming swans (316-17) and with fish (317). But unlike the one long 
sequence in the Iliad, wholly concerned with the Two Cities and their affairs, the subjects of 
11. 168-313 are, as already noted, of different categories and values. 

\ ery few of the ‘ engraved bowls ’ have more than two principal zones — only Cesnola 
4555 (unpublished) has four — and when there are as many as three, the innermost has 
usually been provided at the expense of the central medallion : on the ‘ Amathus Bowl ’ this 
is reduced to a rosette. Conversely, on Idaean shields, where the centre-piece occupies most 
of the surface, there is usually not room for more than one, though the diameters are much 
greater than those of the bowls. There was no need for the composer of the Shield of Herakles 
to limit himself in point of size, any more than the constructor of the ‘ Chest of Kypselos ’ ; 
but from the large number of subjects, and (still more) of persons, in IV, it is certain 
that the zone was to be very narrow for its length. This accords with the contrast of subjects, 
between Zone III, mainly mythological with few figures, and IV, mainly drawn from 
daily life, and populous ; though the battle and the seapiece in approximate to the 

topics in Zone IV, and the Keres and Achlys in Zone IV are in the same category of symbolic 
monsters as Deimos, Phobos, and the Gorgons in Zone III. 

On the other hand, to contain as many figures of animals and centaurs as are indicated. 
Zones I and II must have been conceived as relatively narrow; all the narrower, because 
their radial width is so small. In the whole design they have the same value as the inner 
zone in both versions of the ‘ Hunter’s Day,’ and the innermost zone, a pastoral frieze, on 
Cesnola 4555. 

Zone I. 

The boars and lions (168-77), variously grouped, form a simple inner zone, of animals 
only, the mightiest symbols of natural prowess, and a common motive in archaic art. Some 
are in herds, moving towards each other steadily; but there are also statical items — a great 
lion prostrate (172), and on either side of him a boar, bleeding and dying, after attack by lions 
192-5- Flach bracketed the words from drrroupdpsvoi (173) to Ksicrro (195) and reduced the 
description to a single scene — lions destroying boars. But what of the recumbent lion in the 
middle? I suggest that the advancing herds of lions and boars are interrupted in three places'. 
twice by a group in which a lion lor pair of lions, as so often) pulls down a boar; once by a 
pair of boars pulling down a lion. That is to say, the sense of skeito has to be carried forward 
to dpepi Se KccTTpoi; 60101 [ekeivto], while the sense of the words Konrpoi 60101 has to be carried 
back to the assailants of the fallen lion. \\ e may call this a corrupt text, or a condensed 
description ; but among the phrases we may recognise the main elements in a composition 
which it would have been wearisome as well as difficult to describe in full."*^ Thus the whole 
zone is broken into three ‘ kinetic ’ friezes of moving animals, separated by three ‘ static ’ 
combat-groups. 

Eur. Rhesus, ago and 307 : heads of an aegis? 

ropy6 S’ cbs cnr’ aiyiSo? Eras 

yo^Kfi pETcbiTcis iiTTriKoicn 7Tp6cT6£TO$ , 1 he lull sense then is as follows j g^ri ydp a(piv Ikeito 

■ttoXXoTcti ovv KcoScoeiv Iktvttei 96^ov. layers Vis, dpipi £e Kcnrpoi Soioi [Attacking himj, (2) ctptpi 6£ 

[on either side of this group ekeivtoT Kcnrpoi 60101 . . . 
Were the many bells suggested by the projecting snakes- -reSvEMTEs utto ... Xiouaiv [too lions to e'ach boar]. 
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It is a further question how the moving boars and lions were arranged. We have already- 
seen the rhythms of 3, 3 X 2, 3 X 3, 3 X 4 appear in the centre-piece, and we shall encounter 
them again. We have also had to recognise an axial symmetry — top and bottom, left and 
right — in the whole composition, as in Plate II and Figure 2. 

Zone II. 

The next lines (178-90) describe a familiar frieze-scene, the combat ofLapiths and Centaurs 
supporting (dpcpi 179, 185) their respective leaders, who form either an animated central group 
(cJwaiySriv cbasi 30001 Tisp eovtes) or (as I would suggest) a series of combat-groups, as on the 
Frangois Vase. The nine Lapiths (reckoning Theseus) suggest a six-fold scheme like that of 
Zone I, in which alternately two Lapiths attack one Centaur, and two Centaurs attack one 
Lapith ; but if the two Peukaidai are Perimedes and Dryalos, as our text seems to say, there are 
only seven Centaurs.^® ^Ve must remember, however, that a Centaur occupied as much space 
as a horseman, which is usually double that of a foot soldier on the engraved bowls (n. 44 
below) . 

Zone III. 

The subjects described in (191-237), between the Lapith-Centaur frieze (178-90) and the 
‘Tale of Two Cities’ (237-313) are independent compositions, of moderate compass, and 
commensurate though unequal content. As III encircled Zone II, it was conceived as 
considerably longer ; but as it is the only zone which consists of independent groups, and of 
important figures — Gods, Muses, Gorgons — it w-as also conceived as broader, and the figures 
as larger ; for the breadth of the zone determines the height of its standing figures, and the 
circumferential length the maximum number of figures, of proportional width, that it can 
contain. 

At first reading, Z^^^ seem to have only five scenes: (i) Ares in his chariot, 

with Deimos and Phobos ; (2) Athena armed and going into battle ; (3) a dance of Immortals, 
with Apollo playing the lyre, and Muses singing ; (4) a harbour, with a fisherman on a rock, 
and dolphins and fishes in open sea; (5) Perseus pursued by the Gorgon sisters.^® These 
subjects are obviously of different lengths as they stand ; some of them are ‘ statical,’ others 
‘ kinetic ’ ; some combine both elements, which we must analyse later. 

That these subjects were contemplated as filling a zone which returned into itself, and w'as 
surmounted by an upper and therefore outer zone, above the heads of the figures, is indicated 
in 11. 236-38, where 

ETTi Ssivolai Kapfivois 

Fopysiois eSoveito p^as CDo^os' 01 5 ’ urrsp outecuv 
dvSpES papvdofiriv iroAEpTiia teu)(e’ lyovTss. 

For these men ‘ above ’ the Gorgons are among the opening figures of the ‘ Tale of Tw'O 
Cities ’ (237-313), which therefore filled an upper and outer frieze {=Zone IV), and, as we shall 


Schwarz, on literar\‘ grounds, discusses the genuineness 
of the reference to Theseus (182), but regards it as more 
in place here than in II. I, 263- But Theseus was already in 
the stoiy for the painter of the Franyois t'ase, together 
with the names of the Hesiodic combatants. 

On the Fran<;ois Vase ^ Reinach, Repertoire, I, p. 135), 
Theseus and .X.ntimachos tight three Centaurs; Kaineus is 
overwhelmed by three ; the Lapith . . . try . . . fights two : 
Hoplon [= Hopleus 1 . 180] and Dry [as] fight one each; 
and in each team some figures aie lost. Of the Centaurs’ 
names, Hasbolos and Petraios are in both lists, and perhaps 
Arktos ( 1 . 186) is Akrios 'FV'. 

On the ‘ Amathus Bowl,’ the extant half of the middle 
zone, 5i inches long by about i inch in radial height, 
contains ten figures of Egyptian gods, symbols, and votaries, 
occupying about 18^ each. As the circumference measured 
outside the zone is much greater than measured within it, 


the measurements in the text are the circumferences at 
hall height. The outer zone, preserved through 210- (= 
rather moie than half its circumference), is 8 inches long by 
I inch broad, and contains twenty-three figures, an average 
angular width of 9 : and some of these are horses and 
chariots, which occupy respectively the width of two stand- 
ing figures and of three. Thus the outer zone, of the same 
radial height as the inner, contains at least double the 
number of items. 

On the ■ Curium Bowl’ (Cesnola 4554) the outer zone 
is 1 inch in radial height, and contains twenty-two items, 
sometimes overlapping slightly but occasionally wide- 
spaced; their average angular width is between 16“ and 17“. 

Of these scenes, .-\pollo and the Muses, Perseus and 
the Gorgons, with Erls, Phobos, and K.er, occur on the 
‘ Chest of K.ypselos ’ (Paus. l.c. xviii, xix). 
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see, returned into itself at the back wall and postern gate of the ‘ City at War ’ which these 
men are defending. That the poet has completed when he thus goes up into /F, 

is shown by the ‘ great Fear ’ which overshadows the Gorgons ; for one of the acolytes of Ares 
(195) with whom Z'^^^ ///begins, is this same ‘ Fear,’ whom there is no need for us to duplicate ; 
because, if he stood behind the chariot of Ares (while Deimos stood ahead of it ready to join in 
the battle) he would be next neighbour to the hindmost Gorgon (237), and as he had w'ings, 
they could overshadow her. 

A small point, as to the arrangement of the scenes, emerges from this statement that 
Zone IV stood above the heads of the Gorgons in Zo^o III — namely, that the figures were set 
with heads outwards, and therefore with feet inwards towards the centre-piece. This is the 
regular arrangement on the ‘ engraved bowls,’ which are the works of art most nearly related 
to the ‘ Shields ’ of Herakles and Agamemnon ; and I suggest that the poet, however much 
he may have remembered, of shields seen in palaces or temples, had opportunity also, at feasts, 
to look into ‘ engraved bowls ’ and enjoy their design as well as their contents. This is also 
the arrangement of the frieze of bulls and lions on the ‘ Amathus Shield-boss,’ and of the 
zones of the convex outer surface of the silver cup from Vetulonia on the sih'er situla from 
Praeneste and similar vessels. Only on conical supports are the figures set with feet 
towards the rim, because here the rim is also the standing-base. 

On some of the Idaean shields,^® though not on all,“^ the figures are set feet inwards on 
the upper half of a zone, but feet outwards on the lower half, so that as many of them as possible 
were head uppermost when the shield was in use or hung. In the Shield of Herakles there is no 
positive allusion to this device. In Z^^^^ ^ ^tid II there is nothing to preclude it, and on an 
Idaean shield the change-over occurs where animals in a frieze move apart to right and to 
left. But the connexion (236-8) between adjacent scenes of Z°^^^ makes such 

a change-over quite impracticable. Athena and Deimos enter the same battlefield from 
adjacent scenes ; the wings of Phobos overshadow the last Gorgon ; the sea over which Perseus 
escapes is bounded by the Fisherman’s harbour. All these were therefore conceived as standing 
on the same base-line, feet inwards ; because the warriors in Z^^^ ' above ’ the Gorgons, 

and therefore also feet inwards. The point is of importance, as indicating closer dependence 
on portable works of art, such as the engraved bowls, than on the Idaean shields; these and 
similar trophies were dedicated permanently in distant sanctuaries, whereas the bowls travelled 
widely ; moreover they passed from hand to hand, and might be studied from all points of their 
circumference. A poet’s audience had no choice but to follow his presentation of each scene 
from its proper view-point. It follows from all this, that any scenes which had axial value in 
this composition stood heads uppermost when the shield was worn, or hung ; and therefore stood 
abftve the serpent s head, and the hovering Eris. This will enable us to supplement the poet’s 
correlation of this and other points in Zone III with points in Zone IV, if we can determine the 
angles subtended by individual figures or by groups, and their relative importance within 
their zone ; and, as we shall see, their interdependence is a feature in which the Shield shows 
closer affinity to the Idaean shields and other Hellenic work than to the bowls, on w'hich, 
though there is balance and symmetry within a zone, the incoherence of concentric zones is 
noteworthy. 

Some of these bowls have monotonous friezes of moving animals, without emphasis or 
segregation into groups, still less into scenes. Some have fourfold symmetry, with an identical 
or equivalent design in each quadrant, and usually some interspace, because these designs 
subtended less than 90 each.*® Fivefold schemes are found, either symmetrical, or with 


Formerly in the Cesnola collection, and figured by 
Colorma Ceccaldi (Monuments antiques de Chypre Parb, 
1882, pp. 148-50, pi. ix = Rev. Arch. XXXI (1876), p. 25)) 
but long since lost ; cf. the frieze of bulls on the rim of the 
bronze krater from Curium (Cesnola 4703 = Perrot, III, 
figs. 555 ~fi)’ 

Poulsen, fig. 123. 

Poulsen, fig. 128. 


" Poulsen, figs. 129, 131, 134. 141-2. 

E.g., Kunze, pis. 10, ii, 34. 

Kunze, pis. 26, 35 : on pi. 38 the lines are all feet 
outwards. 

Kunze, No. 6, pi. lo. 

7’ Fourfold schemes Salerno (Frohner, Cat. Coll. Tyskie- 
wicz, pi. -x-xiv; Poulsen, fig. 20) ; Berlin (Cesnola, Cyprus, pi. xi; 
V. Bissing, Jahrb. d. Inst. XIII, 35 )- Bernardini (Montelius, 
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some amplification of a principal subject with flanking items. The minor zone of the 
‘ Curium Bowl ’ has a fivefold scheme, in sections of about 72" and 36% and some amplifica- 
tion of the principal subject, a lion hunt (70“) flanked by a grazing horse (40') and 
a cow with calf (35°) — in all 145'^ (72° X 2 = I 44 ^J- More common, however, is sixfold 
symmetry, which was easy to design, because the circumference of a circle is so easily 
divided into sixths (60”), which wasted less space than quadrants on insignificant back- 
grounds, and could be coupled in major compositions of 120", or supported by half-sectors 

ofso". 

It was also easy to enhance by giving axial value to one 60^ subject, by annexing to it a 
pair of 30^ subjects, without exceeding what can be appreciated as a whole from a single point 
of view — namely about one-third of the circumference ( 1 20^) . Only very rarely does a single 
scene reach 180° or more, like the siege-scene on the ‘ Amathus Bowl,’ and there it is inter- 
rupted by the walls and towers of this ‘ City-at-\Var,’ a statical ‘ pilaster ’ unit of 30° between 
two scenes of movement. This deserves illustration in detail, for it has direct bearing on 
the composition of Zones III and IV. 

On the outer zone of the ‘ Curium Bowl ’ the axial subject is the Egyptian King slaying 
enemies, the only instance of this topic except as a central medallion.^’ He is escorted by a 
deity (Thoth) in front, and by a soldier behind. Important as this group is (55° or nearly 
one-sixth of the whole zone), it is supplemented by a flanking pair of combats of man and 
gryphon (32° and 23°), making i to" in all, or nearly one-third of the whole. The five remaining 
subjects are as follows from left to right : Isis between ‘ sacred trees ’ (58') ; similar tree between 
sphinxes (54°) ; ‘ tree ’ between goats (47°) ; two erect lions fighting (35°) ; ‘ tree ’ between 
giy'phons (60°). The antaxial (nadir) point is the ‘tree’ between goats, centred exactly 
180° from the king’s headdress. But the craftsman, after working from the king to his right 
as far as the goats, gave 32° instead of 23° to the left-hand gryphon-slayer, and full 60° to the 
‘ tree ’ with gryphons; and had therefore to ‘ starve ’ the lion group to 35'’ by omitting its 
‘ tree ’ altogether. The other ‘ trees ’ occupy 20^^ each, if we neglect those lateral florets of 
the ‘ tree ’ with sphinxes, -which lies e.xactly in the axis of the central medallion, and is thus 
enhanced for emphasis; as the gryphon-slayer exactly opposite is emphasised (as is noted 
above) by his greater width, 32° instead of 23°. 

Another enhanced sixfold composition is an ill-published bowl from Cyprus in the British 
Museum,®* tvhere three banquet-couches with attendants (80°, 70°, 65°) fill 215°, and are 
supplemented by a threefold group of attendants (about 50° each instead of 60"). 

It is always pleasant to have one’s observ ations confirmed by an unforeseen example. 
In BSA XXXVII, M. Rene Dussaud has published an engraved bowl in the Louvre, with a 
scene of goddess-worship like that on Cesnola 4561.®® Here, too, the scheme is sexagesimal; 


pis. 368, 369, 71.^; Maclver, pi. 39 above); Cesnola, 4560 
(Cesnola, Cyprus, p. 337; Poulsen, tig. 22); .Vmathus 
(middle zone; Ceccaldi, pi. viii ; Myres, J// 1 ) LIII, pi. i) ; 
■Varv akeion (Perrot, III, fig. 550) ; the lost shield-boss 
from Amathus had four groups, so far as can be seen from 
Ceccaldi, pi. ix. On the ‘ Idalion Bowl’ (Cesnola, 4561 : 
Ceccaldi, pi. vii; Perrot, III, fig. 482) the goddess and 
her table of offerings occupy go-, the musicians 90”, the 
dancers 180°; though the axis of the composition is the 
table of offerings, the goddess is the middle figure in her 
half of the zone. 

Fivefold schemes: — Cesnola, 4552 ; .-ff/ur, xxxiii, i; Perrot, 
III, fig. 546, p. 771. ‘ Idalion Bowl II ’ inner zone (Perrot, 

III, fig. 546J ; Cesnola, 4553, outer zone {Atlas, III, xxxiii, 
4) ; ‘ Praeneste Bowl ’ inner zone, (Montelius, pis. 367, 8a, 
8b; Poulsen, fig. 15.) The inner zone of Cesnola, 4553, 
has seven horses. In the ‘Curium Bowl’ (Cesnola, 4554: 
Ceccaldi, pi. x i) a second double-sector (1404 con- 
sists of two groups of oxen ;each 70°), leaving 73' 
to be apportioned between two smaller subjects, a hon 
killing a man (403 and a recumbent sphinx (35'). 
As these are too large for 30" sectors in a sexagesimal 


scheme, they support the fivefold analysis of the remainder, 
especially as the flanking subjects of the principal com- 
position vary within similar limits. 

The lost half of the ' Amathus Bowl ’ probably con- 
tained a similar ‘ Cit\’-at-\Var ’ from which the assailants 
issued ; compare the ' Cit\'-at-Peace ’ on an unpublished 
bowl (Cesnola, 4555), where the outgoing and incoming 
scenes of movement originate at 180° from the mid-line of 
the ‘ City,' though corrosion makes it uncertain whence 
they start. On the ‘ Hunter’s Day ’ bowl, on the other 
hand, there is only one ' City.’ 

Cesnola, 4554; Ceccaldi, pi. x; Perrot, III, p. 789, 
fig- 552-_ The angular measurements have been made on 
Ceccaldi’s plate, to avoid damage to the original, but those 
I have tested are correct to about one degree. 

Egyptian King as medallion; — Cesnola, 4556; Poul- 
sen, figs. 14 and ao (and blundered in fig. 14) ; Montelius, 
pi. Perrot, III, fig. 546; A. P. Cesnola, Salaminia 

^i88a), p. 53 (Brit. .Mus.j. 

There is a poor sketch in P. di Cesnola, Salaminia, 
p. 83, fig. 53. 

Ceccaldi, pi. vii; Perrot, III, fig. 48a. 
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the goddess with her table of offerings, and the musicians behind her, occupy respectively 6o - ; 
the servitors who confront her, and the dancers who fill the remainder of the zone, occupy 
respectively i2oh The goddess herself is allowed 30", and a much-defaced composition, 
including two crescents which may be capitals of columns, fills also 30“, and stands opposite 
to her, at i8oh On Cesnola 4561 the corresponding items are: goddess and altar, 60'' (with 
table 90") ; three musicians go' ; six dancers 180°; a combination of 30' units in a broadly 
fourfold composition, of which two quadrants are merged and subordinated to the goddess 
and her attendants. These enhanced axial subjects, however, do not always stand on the axis 
of the central medallion when this presents a scene with top and bottom ; nor are the axial 
lines of concentric zones usually the same.®** Attention is called to this laxity, in contrast 
with what I hope to sho^v as to the precise geometrical regularity of the Hesiodic Shield. An 
intermediate phase is characteristic of the Idaean Shields, even of those which have only quite 
simple friezes of animals ; the shields with animal-head bosses have inevitably an axis, round 
which the major design is constructed. It is one of the marks of more methodical composition, 
in the ‘ Amathus Bowl,’ that one of the major axes of the four-fold inner zone coincides with 
the middle lines of the ‘ City at War ’ in the outer. 

In the light of these examples of composition and structure, let us analyse and visualise 
the components of III. There are, in the first place, six single figures : Phobos, Deimos, 
Athena, Apollo, the Fisherman, Perseus. These are ‘ statical,’ in the sense that they are 
separate self-contained compositions; though Perseus is flying, and Athena and Deimos are 
poised for entr\- into the fight. Between them are six frieze-like groups : Ares in his chariot, 
the battle-field toward which, like Athena, he and his attendants Deimos and Phobos are 
moving, the dancing Gods, the singing Muses, the harbour with dolphins and fishes, the pursu- 
ing Gorgons. These are all ‘ kinetic,’ in the sense that they are scenes of movement ; even 
the harbour scene has dolphins and fishes sporting in the sea. Each is related to one (at least) 
f and usually to both) of the ‘ statical ’ or ‘ pilaster ’ figures which separate it from its neighbours. 
Two are more intimately related to the single figure between them — the dancing Gods and the 
single Muses, to right and left of Apollo, who makes their music ; and these two scenes are on 
Olympus, in an dyopf] which (I suggest) was conceived as indicated by columns or other 
architectural details (as on Cesnola 4561), binding these two groups into one. If all the nine 
Muses were represented, and the nine available Gods — for Apollo, Ares, and Athena are 
figured elsewhere- — these two scenes would occupy fully 105', reckoning 15° for Apollo and 5° 
for each other figure ; but even if less than nine persons were represented on either side of 
Apollo — six at 5' each, with 15“ for Apollo, would give a double-panel of 55° — the Olympian 
scenes are by far the largest and most imposing subject in ^^one III. I suggest that the figure 
of Apollo was axial, and stood at ‘XII o’clock’ above the snake-head centre-piece; and 
therefore the other five ‘ pilaster ’ figures at II, IV, VI, VIII and X o’clock. Let us allow 
15° for each of these six ‘ pilaster figures,’ and see how the other scenes work out at 45° ®^ each, 
with their centres at I, III, V, \TI, IX and XI o’clock, and an average content, if fully popu- 
lated, of nine figures of 5^ each^ — quite a good stage-army for the ‘ battlefield ’ scene; and 
it is the full complement of Gods and Muses. 

We see at once that the two terrestrial scenes, the battle at IX o’clock and the peaceful 
harbour at sea at III o’clock — flank and support the double-scene on Olympus, and illustrate 
Land and Sea, as well as ^\ ar and Peace. The flying Perseus, with winged sandals, at IV, is 


On the ■ Curium Bowl,' the axis of the inner zone is 
at 70 to the left ot the medallion-axis: that of the outer 
is 50' to the right — i.e . one-third of the circumference 
('120' between the two zone-axes. On a bowl frcim Prae- 
neste. with six snakes' heads upstanding on the rim .'Mon- 
telius, pi. 367, 8a, 8b: Poulsen, fig. ij’, the innermost zone 
contains seven subjects, but the two adjacent lion-groups 
combine to form an enhanced axial composition of 90', 
antipodal to the victorious lion in the medallion ■ about 
1857, and further emphasised if we take account of the 
horseman who turns to shoot the nearest of the lions: the 


axis of this triple composition is at 1657 and its angular 
extent 132 (= 120' -j- 12'’}. On the same bowl, the a.xis 
of the inner zone is 45'' to the lelt of the medallion-a.xis, 
and about too" to the left of that of the outer zone. 

On the ‘Amathus Bowl,’ marching foot-soldiers have 
5' each and the winged Isis 15- ; on the ‘ Curium Bowl ’ 
(,Cesn. Hdbk. 4554J, Isis, and Ra with outstretched arm, 
have 15’ each. 

62 3*50° — 9^' ) 270° 

6 = 6 ■ 
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balanced by Deimos at VIII, also presumably winged, as his companion Phobos at VI certainly 
was (236-7). 

'VVe now see that the rocks (at I o’clock) on which the Fisherman sits are the foot-cliffs 
of Olympus behind the Muses, and it is off a similar cliff (at X) that x\thena, turning away 
in rear of the dancing Gods, is about to swoop down into the fight (centred at IX) , as Deimos 
does (195) at VIII, preceding the chariot of Ares. This chariot moves at VII towards Deimos 
and is followed by Phobos (at VI), whose long backward wings should overshadow the hindmost 
Gorgon (237), as we have seen already.®^ As the Gorgons, passing Perseus, are moving from 
VI towards IV, their movement counterbalances that of Ares in his chariot from VI towards 
VIII. 

As to dimensions, chariots on the ‘ Amathus Bowl the ‘ Caere Bowl,’ (Poulsen, fig. 18) 
and the ‘ Hunter’s Day ’ are allowed about gob®* But Ares, though a narrow subject, was 
compensated by the wide wings of Deimos and Phobos ; on the ‘ Amathus Bowl ’ a four- 
winged scarabaeus has 30', and a winged Isis in profile 15’. If Deimos and Phobos were 
quadrupeds like the Keres if. below), they would require more than 20° each : the recumbent 
sphinxes on the innermost zone of the 'Amathus Bowl ’ have 60% but the diameter of this zone 
is very small : a sphinx of the same size, set on one of the pedestals in the next zone, fills only 

30". 

All the ‘ statical ’ figures in III take marginal part in one or both of the scenes which 
they separate; Deimos and Athena (and more remotely Ares and Phobos) in the battle- 
field; Apollo in the dancing and the singing on Olympus; the Fisherman and Perseus in 
the harbour-scene, for Perseus is always represented making his escape oversea from the Gorgons. 
That the poet saw him high in air is emphatically stated in 217-19, bracketed by Flach as 
we should e.xpect. 

out’ dp’ ETtlSpOtUCOV CTOKtOS TTOCTIV OU 0 ’ EKOS CUTOO, 

©oOua peya 99000006’, eitsi ouSopq EoxfipiKTO. 

Tcb? ydp piu TToAcxpois teO^s kAutos ’Aia9iyuf|Eis. 

Such was Hephaistos’ skill, that Perseus not only flew clear of the lower (as of the upper) 
margin of the zone, but seemed to have flown clear of the shield altogether, by some rare and vivid 
trick of draftsmanship. He is, indeed, the only figure in the whole design that is quite ‘off 
the ground.’ And we see now why Phobos, behind the pursuing Gorgons, seems to hover 
above them, though standing on firm earth; his head at least must range with that of Perseus. 
The Fisherman too, who is seated, has to range with Perseus, and also with Athena beyond 
the scene in Olympus : so he is perched ett’ OKTais, on rocks overhanging the harbour. He too 
does not quite ‘ touch the shield ’ with his feet, though they are not far from it — i.e., from the 
lower margin of the Zone. 

Once again Flach has missed the point, and bracketed the significant lines 203-5.®® The 
reason why the rocks are piled high behind the fisherman is not so much to separate him 


In Plate II, the GorE:ons have slipped away from 
Phobos, and consequently also from their proper relation to 
the ■ City at War ’ and its defenders. 

But the chariot drawn by a winged sphinx has over 
50' (.\shmolean Museum, bowl from Olympia, Poulsen, 
tig. 12). These regular allowances, which are fractions of 
3607 show that even the most elaborate designs were 
wrought to a geometrical scheme. 

With .\thena and .\res heie, compare their participa- 
tion in the battle-section of the ' Cit>- at War ’ in II. XVIII, 
516-19, except that there the two gods seem to have stood 
together dividing the ‘ fight for t!ie town ’ from the ‘ fight 
for the herds’ (520-34) : the latter scene is closed '509-15; 
by the figure-group of Eris. Kcdoimos, and Ker I535-40;. 
as the fighting on the ‘ Shield of Herakles ’ is closed by the 
figure of Deimos, confronting .Vthena. 

But the .Shield of .-ickilUs has fourfold symmetry, with a 


statical centre-piece within each quadrant, making eight 
frieze-panels in all. 

Onlv rarely, on the bowls, does a composite scene reach 
i8o’ or more. On the ‘ .Vmathus Bowl ’ the affairs of the 
( City at War ’ occupy more than all the half zone which 
is preserved : but they are divided into scenes of assault 
and of devastation by the ‘ City ’ itself, a pilaster-item of 
30- : and probably there was another ‘ City ’ in the midst 
oi the lost half-zone, tvhence the two friezes of assailants 
issued. Moreover, even within the extant half-zone, there 
are distinct changes of topic, where the horsemen begin; 
for cavaliy- and chariots do not attack a walled totvn, 
though they may cover a storming party and devastators. 

Schwarz, p. 52, follows him: lersus 20jb—20ja respuendos 
esse inter liros doctos constat, from Baumeister onwards, fir 
indoctus, I retain and explain them. 
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from the Muses, as because the singing and dancing are in Olympus, and this has to b * 
explained : — 

Oecov 5’ eSos dyvog "OAuiairos' 

£v 5’ dyopr), Trspi 5’ oApog drreipiTog £aT£9dvooTO 
dOavdTcov £v dycovi. 

Note that this is the only scene in ^om III where the poet indicates accessories ; I have already 
suggested a colonnade for the dyopf), like the five lotus-columns behind the dancers on the 
‘ Idalion Bowl ’ ; and for oApog orrrsipiTog, I suggest an altar, tripod, or laden table, as in 
the sacrificial scene of the ‘ Hunter’s Day,’ and on the ‘ Idalion Bowl ’ and ‘ Louvre Bowl.’ 

These then are the material facts presented in Let us postpone further analysis 

of their inter-connexion until we can take account of the scenes in Zone IV, respectively adjacent 
to them ; noting only, at this stage, that in an annular zone only about one third of the whole 
circuit (i2o“) or one half at most (i8o°), can be in simultaneous view; but that when such a 
composition is revolved, each 6o°segment in turn becomes axial, and is flanked by its neighbours. 
This we have already seen to be the advantage which sixfold symmetry has over fourfold. 
It should confirm what has been suggested for Zone III, if Zone /Fis found to show any structure 
of this kind.®® 

Zone IV. 

What follows in 237-315 is a ‘ Tale of Two Cities ’ closely studied from that of the ‘ Shield 
of Achilles^ {II. XVIII, 490-606), and of commensurate capacity in figures and scenes; the 
‘ Shield of Achilles ’ has 36 substantive episodes ; Zone IV has 29. It is not easy to estimate 
the number of persons in each scene, nor the allowance to be made for walls, towers, horsemen, 
and vehicles. But the ‘ engraved ’ bowls provide some elementary facts. On the ‘ Amathus 
Bowl ’ the besieged city occupies as much space as four foot-soldiers, or three archers ; rather 
less than two horsemen, or one chariot. The extant portion of the siege scene is about 10 
inches long, and contains twenty-three persons, of whom four are horsemen and one drives 
a chariot ; rather less than half-an-inch to each person, on an average : and the zone is one 

inch high. Such a zone near the rim of a shield 30 inches in diameter would be about too 

inches long, and would carry 230 average figures, on the same ratio between width and height ; 
these, distributed among twenty-nine scenes as above, would give six or seven persons to a 
scene. If a zone of the same diameter and circumference were two inches high, the number of 
figures would be halved, and so forth. Rendered in the manner of the siege scene on the 

‘ Amathus Bowl,’ the subjects in Zone IV contain about sixty figures in Plate II, besides the 

three ‘ Cities ’ ; but the outer zone of a full-size shield was far longer than that of a bowl, and 
relatively narrower and more populous. These are, of course, limiting estimates only. Some 
of the subjects contain fewer figures — e.g., the Three Fates (258-60), the boxers and wrestlers 
(301-2), the tripod (312) ; but others include horses and vehicles (273, 286, 306—9), which on 
the engraved bowls occupy the space of two and of three standing-figures respectively. As 
with the Olympians and Muses of Zone III, it does not take more than two or three warriors 
or women to make a pictorial fighting-force, or a procession. On bowds from Caere and 
Praeneste,®® contingents of horse and foot on the march are represented by one horseman and 
two (or occasionally three) foot-soldiers ; on a bowl from the Regulini-Galassi tomb there are 
armies of five ; on the ‘ Amathus Bowl,’ the city is defended by seven men, and attacked 
by three ladder-men, four foot-soldiers, three archers, two horsemen and one (extant) chariot : 
two men guarded by two horsemen devastate a countryside of five trees. This is exceptionally 
fine work : on the ‘ Delphi Bowl ’ there are only four defenders against two ladder-men. 


Cesnola 4561 = Ceccaldi, pi. vij. 

I have given reasons elsewhere {Who Wore the Greeks?, 
p. 519; for ascribing fourfold symmetry to the Homeric 
Shield of Achilles. 

PouJsen, figs. 15, 17, 18. 


Montelius, pi. 338. 

Poulsen, fig. 1 1 = Perdrizet, Fouilles de Delphes, V, p. 23, 
pi. xxiii— ,xx. The Chigi vase from Veil (\'illa Giulia: 
seventh centurs’) has 'armies’ of four and fne warriors, 
with reinforcements of nine and seven f- (damaged) : Ant. 
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three archers and one chariot. In the ‘ Hunter’s Day,’ on a narrower and longer zone 
there are, beside the city, 2 (3) mountains, 5 (5) chariots, 6 (5) human figures, 3 (3) monsters, 
2 (2) winged deities. 

These calculations are not superfluous; for they test the mental vision of the Hesiodic 
composer, who is shown thereby to ha\’e known very \vell what a bronze-worker could achieve, 
within the dimensions of a shield such as a Herakles could use, and such as were to be seen 
and handled in Greek sanctuaries. 

Since we know at what point the description of our ' Tale of Two Cities ’ begins (237), 
and above what point in III it begins, we may now correlate approximately each episode 
of it with the adjacent scene in Zone III, if we can show that, like Zone III, it returned into itself 
and terminated where the description began. 

Fortunately, a clue is given by the ‘ Shield of Achilles ’ which begins {II. X\"III, 490 ) 
with the ‘ City at Peace,’ a statical ‘ pilaster-group ’ of walls and towers, and goes on to the 
marriage scene in front of it (491-5) ; then comes the scene of litigation (497-508) and then 
the ‘City at War’ (509) between that scene and the battlefield and cattle-raid (510— 34 . 
Then come other matters, and at last a great dance (590—606), the counterpart of the marriage 
scene (491-5), closed by a crowd, and the minstrel with his lyre. Now, minstrels in Homer 
sit when they play, and sit against something — a wall, or a column. And whence has this crowd 
come to watch the dancing? We must infer that what closes this scene is the back gate of 
the same ‘ City at Peace,’ at the front gate of which the marriage scene begins (49i-5)-‘''‘ 

Look now in the same way at Zone IV. It begins with a battle scene (237-8) ; the men who 
are fighting, over the heads of Phobos and the Gorgons, are defending the ‘ City at War ’ 
(238) ; and Phobos on Zone III is at i8o" from Apollo on Olympus. It takes the poet a little 
while to ‘ get going ’ on IV, for he harks back from the warriors to the women on the 
towers (242-4) and the elders outside the gates (245-8) : Then he dismisses the battle 

itself in a phrase, Toi 5 ’ cOts Mccyriv lyov (248),’^ and dilates on the Keres (249-57), the Fates 
(257-60), and Achlys, the darkness of death (264-70). As Flach has excised the Fates, we 
must reserve them for special attention (p. 35). 


237-42 

245 

239 

248 

249 

257-60 


264-9 

270 

272 

273 
275 
277-8 

280 

281 


283 


The City at War: women on the wall (242). 

Suppliant Elders outside ; altar or tripod, 
defenders '| 
corpses 
assailants j 

Kerei and corpses : centre-piece. 

Klotho 
■Vtropos 
Lachesis 

Achlys, recumbent, fills a whole section. 

The City at Peace (A,, 
men dancing 
bride’s car 

women with torches 
boys playing syrinx 
Girls playing lyre 

boys playing flute 

dancers j 

revellers and flute-placer ! 
men riding to the town y 


A 

1 


centre-piece. 


285 

The City .\t Peace 

(By 

286 

ploughing 

288 

reaping 


29 > 

sheaves 


292 

\ intage 


293 

carrying grapes 


295-300 

winepress in vmevard '‘293-6) 

301-2 

Boxers and wrestlers ; 

centie-piece. 

302-4 

hare and hounds. 

1 The items 302—4. 305. 

305 

horse-race 1 

1 

1 306-1 1, including chariots, 
[horses, and a hare-hunt. 

306- 1 1 

chariot races 

1 occupy as much space as 
the farming scenes above. 

31 ■ 

The City at \V.ar : tripod and crowd at the 


back gate of the ‘ City ’ in 237-42. 


Beyond the grim figure of Achlys we arrive suddenly at the ' City at Peace ’ (270-1) with 
its seven gates; then comes a marriage procession (272—7) such as begins the ‘ Tale of Two 
Cities ’ in//. X\TH, 491-3, then musicians (278-81), dancers, and revellers, some of them 


Denkm, II, xliv : CAH iPlatesj I, 356 (c,. In Stuart-Jones’ 
reconstruction of the ‘ Chest of Rypselos ' based on many 
vases and bronres :'n. 7 above), the foot-race has fi\e 
runners overlapping; the battle-piece has ten warriors, 
ocerlapping, flanked tight and left bv two chaiiots and 
one horseman. 

The figures in brackets are I'lom the rephea. Cesnola 
4556. Counting city, chariots, etc . as three human figures, 
here are forty to forty-five elements, about the same total as 

JHS — VOL. LXI. 


for the ' Amathus Bowl ' when entire, but more loosely 
interspaced with trees. 

I ha\e discussed this interpretation in detail in [( 7 io 
weie the G/eeks.-'. Berkeley, 1930, pp. 317-23. 

(./ II. X\’m, 514-15 and the silver ’ biege-\'ase ' 
from the Fourth Shaft-grace at Mycenae: Bossert, The 
-in iij Aniitnt Crete. 1937. tig. 77, 

'* CJ. II. X\ III, 516. ci 5 ’ tjav- fpxt 5 ’ dpa aqiiv ’Aprjs 
Kai ITaA\a5 'Ae-i-.T,. 

D 
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riding TTpoirdpoiOe TroAfjos (285) ; for somehow we have arrived again at the City (-rrao-av 
iroAiv, 284), another view of which, therefore, separates this composition from what follows^ 
namely, ploughing (286-8), reaping (288-91), gathering and pressing grapes (292-301). For 
a vinevard, compare the bowl from Praeneste, Montelius pi. 367-8^, b. 

Then again a ‘ static ’ group of boxers and wrestlers (301-2) separates agriculture from 
hunting (302-4,1, horse-racing 1305-6), and chariots (306-11). 

Finally, the race scene ends with the goal and prize of the chariot-race, piyas Tpirros svtos 
dycovoj (312). But tripods do not stand out in the open country; and to watch the result of 
a race we expect umpires and a crowd, evtos oycovog but coming from somewhere ; we may 
conclude that as the tripod is the last item of Zone IV, the goal of the race is at the postern of the 
' City at War ’ ; and we detect now a counterpart to this victory-tripod, in the altar (or tripod, 
or what-not) at which the elders hold up their hands in prayer, between the front gate of the 
‘ City at 'War ’ and the battleheld (245-8). 

Zone IV, then, is a continuous composition, returning into itself, like I, II, III, and 
its axial points are the ‘ City at 'War ’ and the ‘ City at Peace ’ ; not, ho^v-ever, a single ‘ Cit\ at 
Peace,’ as on the ‘ Shield of Achilles,’ but two views of that City, with the marriage, music and 
dance between them, and the hunting, boxing, and racing between the second ‘ City at 
Peace ’ and the back-wall of the ‘ City at War.’ That is to say, Z^^^^ has the same tri- 
partite rhythm as I, II, III — three major friezes of 120' each, if we include one of the 

three ‘ Cities ’ in each of them. 

Can we go further to detect subordinate ' pilasters ’ subdividing the three primary friezes 
of ' kinetic ’ events ? 

To dissect the third segment (286-313) is easy; for a static group (or cluster of groups’ 
of boxers and wrestlers intervenes between the ploughing, reaping, and vintage (286-301 1, 
and the hunting, horse race, and chariot race (302-11) : each of these friezes or ‘kinetic ’ 
sections is also itself tripartite. 

^\'ith this clue, the second segment (272-86) falls apart into (a) marriage procession 
272-7 ’kinetic’); balanced by (cj dance and revel (282-6) also ‘kinetic’; and between 
these (b'j the musicians (278-81 ) who are subdivided into (a; boys playing syrinx (278), (p) girls 
playing l) re (280), and (y) other boys playing flute (281) ; the girls, or some of them, are also 
dancing."^* The marriage procession too is threefold ; (a) men dancing, (p) the bride’s car 
and escort, (y; the women bearing torches; then follow^ the x°P°' Tral^ovTEs (277) of the 
central and counterpart panel, classified as above. The centre (b) has already been dissected. 
The counterpart procession of dancers (278-81) consists of (a) dancers (282), (P) disorderly 
re\ellcrs with a flute-player (283-4:, who are facing about and moving tow'ards the second 
‘ City at Peace,’ and 'y men riding (285-6) ; though it may be doubted whether these riders 
or some of them are not literalh' in front of it (TrpoudpoiQE TroApos) ; for the ‘ City,’ as we 
already know from view A ' 272), had seven gates. A parallel for such foreground to a walled 
town is the row of conical huts in front of the besieged citadel on the ‘ Amathus Bowl.’ 

The first segment '237-269) of warfare and horror, between the ‘ City at War ’ and the 
‘ City at Peace A,’ is more difficult. Down to 248 all is clear, though oddly arranged, as we 
have seen already; the City (239,, the women on the walls (242-4), the suppliant elders 
(245-8), the defenders ' 239), assailants (240) and prostrate bodies (241), then more fighting 
248;, Toi 5 ’ auTE pdypv ex°^- 

Then come Kfjpss : 249-57), apparently numerous (traaai 251, cf. 261), drinking the blood 
of the corpses, and e\en of the wounded as they fall (kei'pevov f) TriTTTOVTa vEOuxaTOV 253).'”^ 


Ai 5 ’ Otto 9op’^i7ycoy dvayov yopev iptposvra. bo thib For men partly within a city gate, compare the 

centre-piece ha> an a.xial eioup between Hanking-parties. Trojan wariiors on the Francois Vase. 

Xote that dvoyou atriciK nieaiw *\veie leading hack^ and On the "Chest of Kypselo^,’ a Knp, behind Eteokles 

that it is at this group oi girls that the movement of this as he falls (= v^oOtotov;, IcrrriKev oSouras ts oOSef n- 

segment changes: to the left ;Iet us suppose; the marriage tispcoTEpojs dqpiou, Kai ol Kai toov sio-iv ETriKccuTTEis oi 

procession move.s towards City A : to the right, the revellers ovuxss: as this figure was inscribed Krjpa, there can be no 
bevond th.e dance p-poerr’ Ikiov, rGcr;::w- S e TTcXiv . ktA . (234-5} mistake (Paus. l.c. xix). Eri'i occurs twice on the Chest, 
into Cit> B. but is merely described as aioxicnTi to sISos eoiKuia. 
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So far, all is in accord with Iliad XVIII, 535-40, where a similar struggle-group of Eris, 
Kydoimos, and Ker, over the corpses, closes the battle scene by the river (533-4), and separates 
it statically from the peaceful scenes of ploughing, and reaping (541 If.) : these, on the 
‘ Shield of Herakles,’ stand (as we have seen) beyond ‘ City B ’ (286). Those same Keres 
seem to be also the TTCcCTai of 261—3, and Flach is probably right in bracketing the description 
of the Three Fates (258-60) as an interpolation, but only vchere it stands in our text. A glimpse 
of the grouping is given (261—2) for ‘ all ’ the Keres (Traaai 261-2 as in 251) are fighting over 
one man, and glaring at each other.'^® This group then is statical, like the boxers (301-2) 
and the musicians (278-281); and it separates the battlefield from — what'? 

If we were to accept Flach’s excision of the ‘ Three Fates ’ (258-60), all that would be left, 
between the Keres (265) and the back wall of the first ‘ City at Peace ’ (270), would be the 
gruesome figure of Achlys, with skinny, hunger-stricken, crouching body, but stout hind- 
legs, ‘hands’ or fore-legs with long downward claws, and grinning jaws (airAriTov asaapuia) ; 
not a bad sketch of a recumbent sphinx or gryphon. The other details show how closely the 
poet has studied these monsters. The verdegris (xAcopf)) may have resulted from age and neglect 
(or was Achlys inlaid in steel, like the earth below' the Gorgons (231-2) ?j ; the ‘ much dust ’ 
sprinkled on its shoulders, like the fluff on the head of Thersites,^' renders the ‘ punctuated’ 
ipointille) representation of fur or down on bronze figures ; and the ‘ tear-drops ’ with which 
the creature is ‘ w'et ’ are the ring-punch marks of the same bronze technique. The dribbling 
from the nostrils is a misinterpretation of other engraver’s details, such as the tongue, wattle, 
or chin-beard found on some of these creatures.’® Finally the ‘ blood dripping from the cheeks ’ 
(267-8) may be similar mh-rendering of the rippled head-dress (like a judge’s wig),®® which 
commonly adorns these monsters. 

This figure of Achlys, recumbent as its ‘ stout knees ’ shows, may have filled the space 
of three or four normal standing figures, but it is not sufficient for a whole frieze-section of 
50-60°. 

Now, it is a well-known device, both of Oriental and of archaic Greek art, to fill an un- 
foreseen or unavoidable gap in a frieze-scene with an additional, or symbolic figure, sometimes 
without apparent regard for relevance.®^ But here, what had to be filled, if the suggested 
interpretation of the battle-scene and group of Keres is correct, is not a mere misfit, but a whole 
segment of Zone IV not far short of 60°, or one sixth of the circumference. 

It is here that the description of the Three Fates (258-60) seems to belong. Obviously 
it is not they, who ‘ all fought fiercely over one man.’ They may have been misplaced in 
our text ; but, as counterpart to the battle scene, they are impressive indeed. Men fight and 
die, for freedom or loot ; but w hen the Keres have ravaged the corpses of both sides, it is the 
Three Fates who decide; and after that — Achlys. Maybe a line perished, w'hen the Three 
Fates were moved to their present place in the text; ®- their introduction is certainly abrupt, 
and there is no fi Se answering to the t) p£v of Atropos. But they certainly were presented 
as a central group, for Klotho and Lachesis ‘ stood over ’ something or somebody adjacent, 
and Atropos, though more eminent and older, tvas ‘ rather shorter, no tall goddess,’ enthroned, 
that is, between them, and dumpy, as any figure seems, sitting full-face. As we know that there 


Cf. II. XVIII, 539-40. 

XAcopf], dOuToAeii, Aipcp KcrraimcTriuta. youvoTroxilS, poKpci 
5' ovuxES XEipECTaiv UTrnaav. 265-t) : for ycuvoTTOxflS. cf. Perrot, 
III, figs. 1 80-1 ; Kunze. Xo. 5, pi. 7; Xo. 20, pi. 31. 

//. II. 219, cpESyf] 6’ ETTEVTivc^E Aoxyp. 

Pointille: — Poulsen, fig. 86 (Rhodes : fig. 19 1, Caere) ; 
figs. 77, 78 (Crete'i ; fig. 140 ^Barberim'. : fig. 12G (Capena' : 
fig. 15 iPraeneste; ; Kunze. .\o. 86 fCretei. 

Ring-punch: — fig. 77 I'Cretei ; fig. 141 Barberini . Both 
points and ’ drops ' recur in the frescoes of the Grotta 
Campana at Veil. Montelius, pi. 354, 3-6. 

Tongues, Poulsen, figs. 135-6: beard, Kunze, Xo. 
20, pi. 30; a drop falls fioni the eve on a glazed head in 
the Esquiline tomb, Montelius, pi. 361, 21. 

Etagen-peruke, Poulsen, ch. XI. pp. 137-60, figs. 153-8G, 


especially fig. 185; compare fig. 29, and 43 from X'imrud, 
where a line is drawn from eye to lower lip. But an ivory- 
sphinx from Ximrud has a line drawn from the eye across 
the cheek, Poulsen, fig. 43 : for an earlier instance, cf. 
Bo-seit, fig. 539B. 

-Vii example of excess is a bowl from Caere ; Poulsen, 
fig. 18 = Montelius, pi. 338. i and 3 (extia foot soldier), 
for collocation of allegorical monsters and human scenes, 
see the sphinxes by the handles of the Francois \'ase. 

®- I suggest a reference to their management of men's 
life-threads, as follows : — 

263a £V 6’ apa TpEl; MoTpai, iTE-a-pMUEva yepdiy EysuCTai 
the passage will then run: — 255-57; 261-3 < 263a > 

258-9: 261: 26411'. 

a9iv eoEOTaaav ( 258 j. 
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were several Keres, it is easy to supply one or more facing outwards from the Keres group ; 
to confront and balance x\chlys ; for we have seen that Achlys was recumbent (KaTonrertTriuia. 
265). There was certainly such a Ker on the other flank of the group of Keres crouching 
to drink blood from the battlefield (252}. 

The abnormality of this section of IV is of the greater interest, because of its intimate 
acquaintance with the accidents and technical expedients of early toreutic and engra\ ing; 
as well as tvith the repertoiy of Oriental monsters, already exemplified in the figures of Eris, 
Kydoimos, and Ker in Iliad XVIII, 535-8, and on this ‘ Shield of Herakles ’ by Deimos and 
Phobos in III, and by the repetition of Iliad X\TII, 535-8 in the centre-piece (156-9 . 
The great vogue of these creatures in Oriental art is from the ninth to the seventh century ; 
but a warrior in Sea-Raider equipment fights with one of them on an ivory mirror-handle 
from Enkomi in Cyprus which cannot be later than the thirteenth century, and maybe earlier : 
and the gryphon at all events goes back into Middle Minoan art, and its prototype in Eg^pt :o 
the Xllth Dynasty.®^ They remain familiar to later times: Pausanias had no difficulty .a 
identifying Eris and Phobos on the Chest of Kypselos.^^ 


Interdependence of Adjacent Scenes in Zones III and IV. 

From the hint, in 1 , 257, that the fighting in fone IV began ‘ over the heads ’ of the Gorgons 
in ^one III, we may now set each topic in fone IV in relation to the section of fpm III im- 
mediately beneath it. We shall see, however, that if the poet’s geometry was accurate, he 
did not pass quite vertically upwards from the Gorgons to the fighting-men, but began his 
description of/^OKr/T immediately beyond the point at which the last Gorgon was overshadowed 
by the wings of Phobos. And if this amount of divergence is admitted, it is amply justified by 
the coincidences which are established between adjacent topics of Zones III and IV. Over 
Phobos, Ares and Deimos, stand the City at War, the battle-scene, and the Keres among the 
corpses; over the battlefield, stand the Three Fates, between another Ker and Achlys; over 
Athena and over the Fisherman, stand the two frontages of the ‘ City at Peace ’ ; over Apollo, 
the Musicians, and over the Gods and Muses, the two scenes of terrestrial dance and revelry. 
Over the harbour and sea, stand ploughing, reaping, and vintage; over Perseus the statical 
wrestlers and boxers ; finally, over the Gorgons, in violent movement (let us suppose) to the 
left, are the hunting, horse-race, and chariot-race, which must be moving to the right, because 
the tripod-goal stands before the back gate of the ‘ City at War ’ which (as already seen) is 
over the head of Phobos. If the fighting men in 1 . 237 be set literally ‘ over the heads ’ of the 
Gorgons, all these coincidences disappear; the ‘ City at Peace ’ indeed comes to stand above 
Apollo, the Keres and corpses over Phobos, the Fates over Ares, but there is little further 
rele\ ance. It may be that the poet began with literal superposition of the fighting men ‘ over 
the heads ’ of the Gorgons, and that the slight irregularity of the sequences at the beginning c- 
Zone I\ is an attempt to readjust, so that the initial episode of Z^ne IV came in its proper relation 
to the last Gorgon in Z^ne III. 

Thus, on the Shield of Herakles, viewed as a single composition, Olympus stands central 
between Land and Sea, \\ ar and Peace. Apollo is not only central in Olympus, but axial on 
the Shield as a whole ; for rvhile he stands abo\ e Eris and the serpent’s head, over him stand the 
musicians between the wedding above the Gods and the revel above the Muses ; and the two 
renderings of the City at Peace are above the cliffs of Olympus itself. Turn the shield half 
way round (180”) and Phobos, central between Ares in his chariot and the Gorgons pursu- 


'•> B.M. Excai. in Cyprus, iCijy. PI. II, 872 ; Bossert, NT). 

491- 

For examples, see Evans, PciLice of Minos, IV, p. yi.:]., 
fig. 888, and Index, s.i.\ Bossert, No. 491. Sime this 
was written, come Dr. Frankfort's ' Notes on the Cretan 
Griffin," BSA XXX\ II. 106—22, which demon.strate a 
North Ncrian origin tor the mature zoological type, and 
reveal it as a symbol of sudden death, and ‘ messenger of 


the nether w'(>rld ’ ip. 12 ij. 

rhe association of these monsters with scenes of 
human combat need not surprise us. They are the visual 
counterpart of the Flomeric oeoacixicci ; and on our shield, 
too (as on that of Achilles), we have Ares and Athena, a.s 
well as Dcimos. Phobos, and the Keres, entering a terrestrial 
battlefield. 
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ing Perseus — both moving outwards — is antipodal to Apollo, and likewise axial. Above Ares 
is the battle-scene before the ‘ City at War ’ ; above Deimos, the group of Keres and other 
monsters closing that battle-scene ; and above the terrestrial battlefield in ^one III are the 
Three Fates and Achlys. Next turn the Shield so that the battle in HI is uppermost. 

Both Athena and Deimos belong to it, though Athena comes from Olympus (where all is rich 
and happy), while Deimos announces Ares in his chariot, with Phobos behind him, antipodal 
(as we have seen) to Apollo : beyond him the Muses, beyond Phobos the Gorgons. Turn 
the Shield finally so that the Harbour is centre-piece; the Fisherman’s net with the cliffs of 
Olympus behind, balances Perseus’ bag (with what a catch in it !) and the pursuing Gorgons 
are the antithesis of the Muses : ‘ ^Var and Peace ’ again ! The Fisherman between Mountain 

and Sea, Gods and little fishes ; Perseus between deep sea and the devil, in the shape of the Gor- 
gon sisters. And above Perseus, in Zone Il\ stand the wrestlers and boxers, between the farm 
scenes over the harbour, and the hunting and racing above the Gorgons. As their movement 
must be towards Perseus, the hare-hunters and the horses and chariots must move in the 
opposite direction, towards the back-gate of the ‘ City at ^Var ’ with whose defenders the 
description of Zone IV begins. 

Zone V (The Rim). 

Outside Zone IV comes finally some kind of wave or scroll pattern, ’COKsavos ttAtiOovti 
E oiKcbs (314-17I, embracing the whole shield, and precluding the alternative that the shield 
was of the ' Boeotian ’ shape, with lateral concavities, and breaks in the rim. On the Ocean 
stream were ‘ swans on the \\ing, crying open-mouthed,’ and fishes in the water. The birds 
are familiar in archaic art from the end of the Minoan period onwards.*^ Like the fishes, 
which make their unexplained appearance in many contexts of early Greek and Oriental art, 
swans may have symbolic as well as aesthetic interest. 

Enough has been said here, to invite consideration of an alternative to Mr. Cook’s sugges- 
tion that the occurrence of the same motives on the ‘ Shield of Herakles ’ and on Attic and 
Corinthian vases gives an appro.ximate date for the poem, and reveals the sources of its imagery. 
If, in many technical points, as well as in its general composition, and in its symbolic repertory, 
the Hesiodic Shield comes so close as has been shown here to the ‘ engraved bowls ’ of the 
seventh century-, is not the relationship between the poem and vase-paintings really the reverse? 

A popular poem volitated per ora virum as widely, and more rapidly, than any vase, or fashion 
among vase-painters. So vigorous a description of a fine work of art is more likely to have 
inspired contemporary vase-painters, than so original a poet to have collected his repertory from 
painted vases. Nothing was more likely than the demand of customers for ‘ something out 
of the Shield of Herakles ’ to set the vase-painters repeating the subject so popularised. And 
original the poet was, like the poet of Iliad XVHI, in applying his skill to immortalise yet 
another aspect of the s'pya dvSpcoTrcov. I suggest therefore that the poem was composed 
before (but not long before; the date of the vases compared with it by Mr. Cook ; and also 
after ; but not long after) the more naturalistic of the engraved bowls, namely the ' .Amathus 
Bowl ’ and the ‘ Hunter's Day.’ 

Lastly, we are noev in a position to appreciate both the poet's use of a wealth of expert 
observation, and also his originality in transcending all known material examples of this kind 
of composition, and his thoroughly Hellenic handling, which imposed on a great variety of 
themes architectonic conformity to a geometric and rhythmical scheme. None of the ‘ en- 


Evans, Palace nf Minos, Index, s.i. ' Birds.* 

Randali-Maciver's whole sequence is as follows: Villano: ins and Early Etruscans, Oxford, 19^4, pp. 228-30. 

Bocchoris reigned in Egvpt 744-28: ’ Bocchoris ‘-tomb. Cornets ca. 700. 

Regulini-Galassi tomb : Bernardini tomb Hunter's Day ’ bowl ca, 670. 

Polledrara tomb : scarab of Psainmeiichus I 864-609) ra. 600. 

These aie * highest possible ’ dates for a Greek poem induenced by those engraved bowls, and others from the Sargonid 
palace 1^700—0501 at Ximrud. 
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graved bo\vls ' can compare, in this respect, even with the Cretan shields ; but none of the 
Cretan shields attempts anything so complex as the outla\' of the Hesiodic Shield. Even the 
Francois \"ase, though the number and variety of its zones are commensurable, docs not bring 
any subject in one zone into significant relation with its neighbours above or below. And the 
shape alone, of the Francois \'ase, which prevents more than about a third of any zone from 
being in effective simultaneous view, limits the opportunity for antithesis, comparison, and 
mutual interpretation, -which are offered by the Shield, and so fully exploited b)' its composer. 
Even the ‘ Chest of Kypselos,’ where each of the three decorated sides was in a single plane, has 
no such rhythms or harmonies — using those eloquent terms in their literal and specifically 
Hellenic senses. Working in the supple medium of Greek speech, and free from the technical 
exigencies of an armourer, or even of an artist in bronze, the poet of the Shield not only exegit 
mommentian atre perennius, but has created ev vopTW tottco an iSea xps dcrTTiSos far closer, as 
we now see, to reality, than any votive or military shield that ever was. 

J. F. Myres. 

P.S. — I am greatly indebted to Miss Joan M. Faing, a former student of the British School 
of Archaeology at Athens, for the skill and spirit \vith which she has interpreted in Plate If 
the reconstruction proposed in this paper. — J. F. ^F 
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An Epigraphical Note-book of Sir Arthur Evans.— 

Among the papers of the late Sir Aitliur Evans ts-as found a 
note-book, measuring 5J 3’ ' J in., bound in red leather 
and with a metal clasp, compri^lng laa pages, inclusive of 
the inner sides of the cover. .Si.vteen of these are blank, 
eight contain notes on Greek coinage and numerals, a 
list of the Attic tiibes. bibliographical references and some 
mathematical problems, and the remainder bear copies, in 
Evans' characteristically microscopic handwriting, of a 
large number of Greek inscriptions, with brief notes added 
in many cases. All are wiitten in pencil save the mathe- 
matical section, which is in ink and appears to be in a different 
hand. .At the request of Mr. E. ihurlow Leeds, Keeper of 
the .\shmolean Museum, I have examined the copies of 
inscriptions and find that, with \ery few e.xceptions, the 
originals are in the British Museum. These exceptions are 
10 i-. gsig, 11. 1—5 (in Paris), IG iii 1418, IG ii.- 3785 and 
CIG 3333 (nfi three in the .\shniolean Museum'. Of tlie 
rest lOj appear in the Collection cf Ancient Greek Inscriptions 
in the Britiih Museum-, gi of them are .Attic, three ',\os. 159. 
160, i6a) Boeotian, three )Nos. 373. 375, 376; Tenian, five 
(-\os. 1003, 1012, 1022-4) .Anatolian, one (Xo. 1098. 
Italian, ancl two (X'os. H07, 1 1 23 «- of uncertain pi ovenance. 
Careful as they are. the.se copies do not equal in fullness or 
in accuracy the admirable editions of the texts by E. L. 
Hicks, Ck T. X'ewton and F. H. Mai'hall, and thus they do 
not call for detailed examination hei e. I may, however, note 

tliat in 59, 1 . 3, where Hicks gives utou 2coa66vou 

difTiyo ( .’ I . . Evans read the last five letters as SOHrO. 
which may point to - - u tou Soiceivous <DTiyo[ucriou], that in 
1 1 2. where Hicks gives 'Apyoyopa with the comment ' The 
reading of the stone is certainly ’Apxoy'dpa, and not ’Apya- 
yopas, as Bockh’ {CIG 996), Evans wrote APXArOPA| 2 , noting 
‘ the 1 on the other side of the figs.', and that in 1 19, where 
Hicks supposes tlie E'f at the end of!, i to be tlie opening 
letters of an incomplete patronymic such as E09pcov, Ecnppovios 
or EOtfpoCTuvos, the blank space between it and the preceding 
0E1691AOS suggests to me rather th.it we have either a 
further name in the nominativ e or an error on the part of 
the engraver, who began to Inscribe the name EO9P01 in 1 . i 
and made a fresh start in the extant E09p« of 1 . 2. One of 
Evans’ inscriptions, on a terracotta antelix. is not int hided in 
the above-named publication, but in H. B. Walters, Catu- 
logue of the Terracottas in the Bntish Museum. C 902 p. 294'.. 
while another is a copv, clearly made hom the original altar, 
of a dedication, ’ in the Courts aid of the Museum '. pub- 
lished in C.IG 4962 (from Osann's .All'-ge. p. 231 1 .iniung 
insciiptions of uncertain provenaiiLC -w ' in lapide e.x niusco 
Britaniiico '. As Evans' copv is unquestionablv more 
correct than that in CIO, I add it heiv 

AliHAlCOMerAAO 

7 :APAniAIKAlT 012 

SYNNAOIXeeOlI 

rfxAYPHAIoIAlo^KoPoZ 

ANEGHKEN 

The altar itselt, ot which Evans gives a rough sketch, has 
elaborate mouldings both at the top ami at the foot. 

The note-book, together with a brief abstract of its con- 
tents and a table showing on what page eai h of the Biitish 
Museum inscriptions is copied, is now deposited in the 
Library of the .Ashmulean .Museum, 

.M.vrci s X'. Tod. 


Sculptures iu the Beaney Institute, Canterbury. 

A marble relief from .Adrianople. nieasuring 
9 > '< 7 .' -A man reclines on a couch, and a suit of 

annoi^ is suspended on the wall above him. Opposite 
him sits a wornan performing rites in honour of the dead, 
and a diminutive boy, probably the child of the deceased. 


stands at the extreme right. Two attendant.s look on fiorn 
the left. 

Professor Pfuhl describes as follows : ‘ .An anathem to some 
chthonic god or hero, somewhat provincial, in the .Attic 
tiadition of the fouith century b.c. Left, a child en face; 
right, before the nude boy, a crater on a veiled tripod. 
The woman puts some aroma from a small chest in her left 
hand on an incense-burner ro i Thly indicated on the table — 
a common type.' 

149 . A reliet from Piusa, Bithvnia. Dimension 
10]" ' 9}". From the left, a rider approaches a llaming 
altar, and a cvpiess tiee on the right has a snake in its 
branches (Fig, tj. 



Fig. I. — M.vrble Relief .vt C.tNTtRBLRv. 


The rider bears striking resemblances to the rider-god of 
Thrace, as he appears in the " hunting tvpe ' described by 
Professor G. I. Kazarov in Anti/jiiitr vol. 12 p. 295; the 
snake, il this lelict is to be compared, is a svtnbol of the 
soul, and the niontiment then points to the practice of tlie 
Thracian cult in .Asia .Minor. 

On the other hand, a similar type of scene occurs on the 
toms ol Mostene, in Lvdi.i. described bv Dr. A. B. Cook. 
„^eus ii 383: these rcpicsent the c.tlt of Zms A:x,Soa 5 =us, and 
the rider holds a double-headed axe. while the snake is 
absent. I he reliet has artistic affinities with both these 
types, and the snake also suggests .ksch'pius. 

In the absence ot an inseription, two explanations are 
possible; a- Ibis leliet is a votive tablet, connected with a 
syiicietic cult containing elements of the woiship of the 
1 hracian rider-gexi, Asclepius, and Zeus. 0 .Vti apotropaic 
device, coiiibinmg a number of leluious svinbols : this is 
tile explanation given by Franz (_ umont. Rceae Archeologique 
xii (17-70, ■ le chevalier danubicu ' of rebels of this type 
loiiiid m Dacia. 

155 . -V teiia-cotta, ral” , lu", used as a vvall-orna- 
nieiit or antelLx. surmounted bv a palmette moulding 
2 ' hig'n '.Fig. 2 ■ . 

I'he subject is tlie dragging of Hector's bodv round the 
walls of Frov. In a chariot on the right staiid.s Athene in 
the guise ol Deipliobus: a second, diiven by .Achilles, 
dravvs the tallen Hector. .Andromache in an attitude of 
griet looks out trom a window in the wall that forms the 
background, fhe technique suggests that the original 
was a marble sculpture. This work resembles in most respects 
the relief in Budapest, published in Arch-epigr. Mitt, xiii i8go. 
The version followed is that adopted bv the .Attic tragedians, 
f.g., in Euripides Andromaihe 107—8: xai t6v saou licAsa^ 
TTOCTiv ‘'EKTopcc, Tov TTcpi TEiyg ciXKjaE 6i9p£c/aiv TTals dAiaj 
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NOTES 


0eti6os, contrary to that of Iliad xxii 416 f}’., where the body 
is drats’n auay horn the city, to the ships. 

All three reliefs are from the Straii^ford Collection, 
and tvere presented to the Beaney Institute in 1 844. 



Fig. 2. — Terr-\cott.\ Rflief .\t C.^nterbury. 


These objects were described, and the accompanying 
photographs taken, by kind permission of Mr. H. T. Mead, 
Librarian and Curator of the Beaney Institute. 

Godfrey G. Cook. 

UnkerMy College, Southampton. 


Review of Professor Thomson’s Oresteia. — In Mi. 

Kitto’s considerate notice of mv Oresteia iJHS. LX. 1 10 
there are a few points at which Headlain's \iews are, I 
think, not quite faiily piesented. 

Cho. 687—96, assigned by Headlam to Electra. ' Seveial 
dramatic points can be made by this change 's'. 707. tor 
example, will illustrate hots’ Clytemnestra has been behas ing 
to Electra , but all are points which Aeschtlus cleaily did 
not want to make.’ The point of the latter passage, which, 
as Headlam understood it, is that CK’temnestra behat es to 
Electra as mistress to slave, has already been made at 135 
Koyd) liko dvTiSouXos. ' There is no appreciation of the fact 
that the Choebhori is not, like the two Electros, a study in 
Electra's personality and environment.’ See vol. I, p. 40. 

-I^. 532. Kitto quotes Murray in defence of this verse, 
but. like him, ignores Headlam's concrete objection to it, 
which is that it interrupts the metaphor lAio; uokeAAi] . . . 
Kai CTTtpita't, 

Ag. 591 cnjv St ttAoutIjeiv ehe. ‘ Heralds don't receive 
tips, choruses don't share in them, oriental custom is 
irrelevant.’ Headlam cites eight passages from tragedy, 
including three from this trilogx’, to show that the custom 
was Greek as tvell as oriental, that heralds .or at least 
messengers) did receive tips or rewards, and that choruses 
might share in them. ‘ The point here is that Clytemnestra 
has simply no attitude at all to the Herald.’ Yet. instead ot 
greeting him, she tells him tlady that she is not going to 
listen to his message (603; and disappears before he has 
time to say a word. Is this not an ‘ attitude " 

George Thomson. 

Birmingham. 
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The Athenian Archon List in the Light oi Recent 

Discoveries. Bv W. B. Dinsmoor. Pp. xvi — 274. 

New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. los. 

‘ How much.’ asked \V. iV. Tarn, in reviewing !C.R 
46, 193-J 133-4) Professor Dinsmoor's The Archons of 
Athens. 1931, written on the eve of the .\gora excavations, 

‘ how much of the labour of the last thirty years will they 
('the excavations) render useless? ’ The subject of this 
review is Dinsmoor’s answer. 

Ever since Professor Ferguson's pioneer investigation in 
1898 and his epoch-making discover.', ‘ Ferguson’s Law ' 
of tribal rotation, which has proved of inestimable value in 
unravelling the knotted skein of .\thenian Hellenistic 
chronology, " a clue,’ as Dinsmoor savs, ‘ which presents 
all the fascination of a detectn e story,’ the " Ca.se of the 
Missing Archons ’ has cast its invincible spell on an ever- 
increasing number of scholars, Dinsmoor, while investi- 
gating a purelv architectural problem on the entrance to 
the Acropolis, in 1928 chanced on a new fragment of IG IH 
649, and succumbed to the lure of this fascinating problem. 
Beginning with the discoverv that Olympiodorus had a two 
year ‘dictatorship’ in 294 '3 and 393,' 2, Dinsmoor re- 
examined thirtv years’ study on Hellenistic chronology, 
and in the remarkably short time of three years produced 
his magnum opus, a complete reconstruction of two centuries 
of history. This monumental work. Archons. 1931, the 
second landmark in the case, appeared at an opportune 
moment. The es'idence collected up to date was carefully 
sifted and examined and the stage set for the opening of the 
.\goia excavations. 

The original investigators numbered two, Ferguson and 
Johnson ; now Hunt the -Archon has become, in Dinsmoor's 
words, ‘ almost a popular pastime.’ On many students 
this ■ prosaic study exerts a fascination not whollv due to the 
fact that this is a necessary prelude to our knowledge of 
.\thenian histoty ’ : for many this absorbing pursuit has 
become not so much a means to an end as an end in itself. 
Since 1931 no fewer than ninety-nine articles or books 
(all listed by Dinsmoor in a comprehensive bibliography 
which supplements that oi Archons, 1931) have been written, 
and Dinsmoor himself scored the centuiy with ‘ The 
Tribal Cycles of the Treasurers of .\thena ’ in Athenian 
Studies Presented to IF. S. Ferguson. Suppl. I, 1Q40, Harv. 
St. Cl. Ph. _ 

-After a rigidly enforced abstention of almost eight vears, 
broken only once, Dinsmoor again heard the Sirens' 
song ; the time had come, he felt, to make a synthesis of the 
evidence accumulated in the octaeteu' of -kgora exeat ations 
and published mainly by Dow, Meiitt. 01 i\ cr and Schueigert. 
-A. noteworthy feature of this investigation is the fnendlv 
rivalrt- of the detectives working on the case. Xo sooner 
does one issue a report than another cnuntcis it .usuallv 
tvithin a year with one of his own. Ferguson's Tribal 
Cycles, '932, followed Archons. 1931. and now Pritchett 
and Mcritfs The Chronology of Hdltnistu Athens. 1940, has 
followed close on the heels oi .irchon Lid. 1939. 

I he scheme oL A> chon List is the same as that oi .{rchusns, 
1931. It begins with a useful table of chronology, it has 
the same valuable comparatit e lists of archons ' pp. G4 and 
gi) and the same comprehensive indexes giving .access to 
almost all Hellenistic clironology. The main bod> of the 
text is devoted to the archons of the thud century, the < hief 
field ol conflict, while the remaining bundled p.age.s deal 
with the much less controvcisial second lentury, and finally 
some notes on the -Vthenian Cialendai. with a suinmaiy of 
the general situation regarding the eight-vear and nineteen- 
year cedes, as altered bv the new e\ idence siiuc 1931. 
Xhe introduction ' pp. 3—191 with its succinct tesunu ot the 
present .state of the problem is admii able. 

Ot the two bundled archons of the third and second 
centuries, one hundred and sLxt\-lour were known before 
the .\goia excavations. Of the missing remainder, sixteen 
new names are now known, which leaves twenty varancie'. 
and of ele\ en of these some letters, cr at least the number 


oi letters, are known: so that there are only nine blanks. 
Kolbe's scepticism and belittling of the importance of tribal 
rotation as a means of solving the chronological problem 

■ Flistory cannot be pressed into the Piocrustean bed of a 
svstem ’) has been answered, for the -\gora inscriptions on 
the whole confirm the svstem. ‘ In not a single \ ital 
instance does the tribe designated bv the new inscriptions 
conflict with the tribe which had been tentativelv associated 
with the archonship in question.’ But the mere name of an 
archon is not enough, unless he is dated or his secretary 
named; now, from 290 89-262 only five archons are dated 
and all these are at present without secretaries. .\s Meritt 
sacs, ‘ a named secretarv for any one of the dated archons 
would establish definitely the chronology of the archons 
of the early third centurv.' 

So in the present state of know'ledge anything like a 
definitise list cannot be looked for. but yet, what strikes 
one who looks over the comparative tables of ai chons is not 
the divergence of dating in rival schemes, but the large 
measure of agieemcnt among scholars. In his latest list 
Dinsmoor can claim to have arranged the archons ‘ without 
a break in the secretarv cv cle of the entire third century 
between 290 and 201 with the exception of that in 246.’ 
This troublesome break, placed bv Pritchett and Meritt 
in 247, has so far defied explanation. Dinsmoor's continuity 
has been achieved Ito cite a few examples'' by placing 
Polveuktos in 248, 7. a year later than in .irchons. and b>’ re- 
taining Peithideinos in 270: the followers ot Tarn, who 
giaxely questioned the dating of the Chremonidean War 
in 270 69—263/2 will still not be satisfied. In addition. 
Dinsmoor now begins the new cvcle under Dioinedon 
with .-^igeis (IV), where one would expect .\ntigonis ;!) 
or Erechtheis (HI) or. calling on Ferguson’s deus ex machina, 
'the privilege of -Mantis,’ --Viands (XI). Pritchett and 
Meritt have suggested a new solution to meet ' the strong 
arguments advanced by Tarn and by Ferguson to the effect 
that the archon Peithidemos belongs in 267 and not in 
270.’ Thev now date Diomedon in 247 6, assign to him a 
secretarv from Eiecliiheis, move back by one year all the 
.secretaries in Dinsmoor's table as far as 291, and thus 
allow Peithidemos to fall in the vacant vear 267. It is 
hazardous to venture an opinion as to which scheme is 
better, especiallv as some unpublished inscription i'rom the 
•Vgora, like Kydenor's second in 1938, may have already 
disorganised both. .Vt anv rate the bieak before Diomedon 
in both schemes awaits c.xplanation. 

The reader who is familiar with Anhotts, 1931. vviil find in 
its slimmer and younger brother the same learning and 
ingenuity, the same v igour and lucidity 111 exposition, the 
same cogency in argument. It has in fact already taken a 
place near its predecessor on the shelf beside the Corpus. 
Let us hope that when the cvcle of .\gora excavations is 
resumed after the break caused by the war. the third volume 
ol ■ this great book ’ will not be lun-g delav ed. 

J. VI. R. C'.OR-Vl-VCK. 

Life and Thought in the Greek and Roman 'World. 

By -M. C.vRV and I'. J. H.varhou’. Pp. x -r 348; pi. 

12 — 4 maps. London; Methuen. 1940. 85. 6(/. 

This book was published in 1940. but has oiiK recently 
reaehed the leviewer's liands. It is not a popular work, 
though It ought to become one ; it is a work ol wide scholar- 
ship, which bv rigorous compression and bievltv manages 
to cover the whole ground and to convey a great amount of 
infoimation; it is extremely interesting, and cannot have 
been easy to write. I he aim of the autiiors is. bv treating 
Gieece and Rome togethei. to bring out the resemblances 
between the two civilisations vvliich ultlniatelv merged in 
the Roman Lmpire. It was woiih doing, and I think is 
successful, but it has its dangers : the autii' n s do not claim 
to have paid much attention to the diili-ieiues. and their 
basic distinctioii Rome piactical. Gieete tlieoteilcal is 
only true up to a point ; the Greek world w as more practical 
than the readei would. I think, gatlier. The Roman side is 
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bettei done than the Greek : this mav be intentional, for 
the author-- iightly claim that, but for the Roman Empire. 
Greek ci\ ih-ation could not ha', e helped to form the modern 
woild. But the intentor is surely worth more than the 
transmitter: and while Rome's oun contribution, law. 
cannot be over-estimated, the link between Graeco-Roman 
and modern civilisation would, despite Rome, base been 
broken but lor the Church, 

.\ bc.ok like this, written without references, is alwa\s a 
difucultv. Ic-r others beside the reviewer will probablv meet 
manv statements which thev cannot locate ofl'-hand. and 
about more important things than a Greek penny-in-the- 
slot machine: e.g.. reierences for the statement ,p. 206 
that .-Vle.xandrian surgeons knew- and used anaesthetics 
meaning niuch more than a slight stupefaction with mvrrh; 
aie badl\' needed, whether or no they vivisected human 
beings. Theie are manv references to modern times, oiien 
enlightening , but this can be overdone, and the chapter on 
education is almost a comparison of ancient and modern 
methods. Theie is a certain tendency to attribute to the 
better-known Roman Empire things which originated in the 
Hellenistic world, 'lake, e.g.. parchment, which -p. 166 ■ 
Peigamum began to prepare ' m the early centuries of the 
Ghiistian era,' Parchment was older tlian Peigamum; 
hut mass production started there at die beginning of the 
second century E.c,, and bv the end ot that century parch- 
ment was the common writing material of most of ,Vsia as 
lar east as islerv. In a book so compiessed, exceptions to 
rules naturally cannot ohen be gi\en. while mere omissions 
are neither here nor there; but there are several omissions 
of the most important item in the matter under discussion. 
£.g.. Greek calendars aie discussed ip. 1381 without noticing 
the real Greek achievement, the Seleucid Calendar, which 
swept .-Gia ; important finds of papsri are listed !p. 177I 
without mentioning the Chester-Beatty papvri; from 
Hellenistic works ot art p. 224' the Xike of Samothrace is 
omitted; gills' education p, -287,1 omits the .girls' schools in 
some Ionian tities; one could continue the list. Actual 
mistakes seem \ei\ lew. P. 43, Chaeronea did not ' lay 
the whole ot the Greek homeland at Philip's feet " : for 
• whole ' read ' most of.’ P. 44, for Oxus read Jaxaites. 
P._49. neither Ptolemies nor Seleucids reserved all higher 
offices for Greeks: why not say •generally'? P. 312, 
XauaiEuvai does not mean sleeping on the jloor. P. 121^ 
pupir of .Alexandria ’ might mislead the unlearned, 
among whom I hope the book will find manv readers. 

\V. \v. T. 

Plato and Parmenides ; Parmenides’ Way of Truth 
and Plato’s Parmenides translated with 
Introduction and running Commentary. Bv 
F. M. C.ORNFORD. Pp. xvii — 251. London ; Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner ii Co., 1939. 12s. 6d. 

In this volume, a further es-.ay in tlie method which he 
has made if- own. Profes.soi Goinford contiibutcs signally 
to the study not onh ol the later Platonism, but also of the 
Pythagorean and Paimtniclean s% stems. Hi- exposition of 
the IGi; r.j Tmlh leads on direitlv to Ins imci pietatiun of 
the Pamitnidi^. In < ailing the - second wav of untiutli ' 
fcajrap It=it' iiro t?,;, ktA. j the 'Way of .Seeming,- i,e. of 
■ moiial l^cliel 'cased on sense expeneiiee ' Ik, assigns to it a 
widci -igiiifi am e tlian the suiely obviotis ceilial parodies of 
He laclitus would .seem to suggest; this ri.ntioceisial aspei t 
o! the pa's.ige lie piaitiialK disregards, while stii ssing the 
[ oiiit that 111 PaiiMeuides' s\,t-ni ra EckoOvts aie added to 
rhe -spheie ol to ov to loiiiplete a whole in whiili knowledge 
;irtl -( Ii-e I oih ha\ e their objects and tuiictioii. In e-,pound- 
Iiia the e.ithei pail of the I’aintcHiU^ it-ell, he ei' cs a \ aUiablt 
aiiahsis ..nd disi u--ion of the ' paiikipaiiun ' passage m 
Pha,/lo 100 e if. Pas-mg to the intricacies of the llvpo- 
thiscs, he admits the b,itlhrig nature ot some passa'ce, but 
ar hietes rlui idatiun ol the greater part, on the hues of • a 
sort of evolution b\ pro, es, ,,i thought.' as the One Eiititv 
once accepted, is invested with suece.ssue attributes. 1 hus 
the dialogue demonstrates the logical possibilitc o! a mani- 
fold and changing world, as distinct from the problem of 
actual ys-.iais. Regarding the stated comlusinn as • onlv 
ostensible.' in accord with Plato's usual method, he urges 
that the work will be found to throw mm h Ir'ht on the 
other later dialogues. 

In the detailed discussion Professor Cornford helpfullv 


points out the frec[ueiii -k c uirmce of ’ a definition disguised 
as a deduction ' p. 200 , a'sumiiig in some cases reference 
to lost aigumeius of Zeno, he succeeds on the whole in 
acquitting Plato of s, iphi-ti \ . ( 3 n the important ciuestion 

of Xeoplatonii intcipieiations which he rejects after cogent 
aiguracnti lie strong'', depiec.ates over-ernphasis on mystic 
elements in the expeiience of Sociates and of Plato, and 
reduces the phrase iiEKti-.-a Tg; oOaia; Rtp. 309 b' to 
meaning that the Good, beinj an end in itself, is iii that 
sense - beyond ’ the existence that it explains. 

While much of the Pdimenidei remains a field for con- 
jectural interpretation, this commentarv will stand as the 
most constructis'c and helpful that ha.s sO far appeared. 

D. T. 

The Republic of Plato translated with Introduction 
and Notes. By F. M. Corxford. Pp. .xxvii -f- 356. 
Oxford: University Press, 1941. yr. 6<?. 

This is not merely another translation of the Republic ; 
it is another of Professor Cornford's experiments, and has 
some points of remarkable interest. The division into books 
is set aside for a fresh arrangement in six ' parts," subdivided 
into forty • chapters ' each prefaced bv an e.xplanatory note. 
The actual version is kept close to the length of the original, 
chiferiy by the omission of many of the formal phrases of 
question and assent, and also by the e.xclusion of details 
judged irrelevant for the modern reader (e.g., many of the 
Homeric instances in the section on education! or irremedi- 
ably obscure I e.g., the X'uptial X'umber,i. The first of those 
dev ices, as well as the general policy of recasting into easv’ 
and idiomatic English, is vindicated in the preface by con- 
trast with some well-selected passages from earlier trans- 
lations. The brief introduction gives an outline of Plato’s 
life and development up to the writing of the Republic, 
emphasising the \ iew ( in this unqualified form perhaps dis- 
putable) that his ‘ thought, from first to last, was chiefly bent 
on the question how societv could be reshaped so that man 
might realise the best that is in him.' 

I'he impression left by the book as a whole is that this 
version, admirable for the purposes of the general reader 
(for whom it will no doubt at once supersede earlier trans- 
lations), is eciuallv important to the classical student in its 
lines of interpretation and comment. The numerous foot- 
notes contain much valuable matter besides the necessary- 
explanations ; and passages of special interest are the 
prefatory paragraphs on the simile of the Line (with the 
new suggestions of " thinking ’ as a rendering for Eidvoia 
and ‘ imagining ' for siKctoiaj and the whole treatment of 
the mv th of F.r. 

D. T. 

Sophocles, Poet and Dramatist, By W’. X. B.vtf.s. 
Pp. xiii -p 291 ; pi. 6-1-4 text figs. Philadelphia: 
L'niversitv of Pennsylvania Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford, 1940. 2ir. bid. 

It would be pleasant to be able to bestow unstinted praise 
on a book whii h is obviously the result of great indu.stry, and 
v\ inch in fat t shows a good acquaintance with Sophoclean 
literatuie and a wide knowledge of all the faits that are 
known about the poet and his works. .Vs a collection ot 
material it will certainly be useful to scholars; whether it 
tultils its avowed aim of helping ' the large company ot 
.American readers who do not read Greek easily ' seems to 
the levievvei more doubtful. The scheme of the book makes 
for thinness of treatment. For the author has written 
general introductory chapteis about the poet’s life and art 
and lengthy descriptions of the individual plav s and ot the 
tragnierus ; the tiagmeiUs, about which nothing new is said, 
occupy 120 ot the 283 pages. It is chiefly this thinness ot 
treatment which makes the book unsatisfactory, but when 
the author savs tliat .Sophocles ’ did not hesitate to use the 
marvellous or the supernatural where it might be employed 
to advantage,' he is not only thin but betrays a fundamental 
misconception of Sophocles’ character and thought. 

t.'b. l. w. 

Nature in Greek Poetry. Bv G. Solt.xr. Pp. xi.x -j- 
^48. London ; Humphrey Milford, for St. Andrews 
University, 1939. lOi. 6d. 

This posthumous work is prefaced by a memoir and five 
charming translations from .Anacreon, Pindar, Euripides, 
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Theocritus and Bion. As be expected. Dr. boutar's 

work is rich in parallel-, from English poetry which are 
always apt as parallel or as tiaitrast. Theie is nothing very 
new in the book, but the e\ idence is pleasantly and dis- 
cerningly and discriminatingly- presented. The artange- 
ment is partly bv subject and partly by c hronology. Thus 
the cliapter headings are Landscape in Homer, Landscape 
after Homer. Mountains, Ris er and bea. Some Xatural 
Phenomena isun, moon, stars, wind, rain, seasons'-. Mis- 
cellaneous (chiefly trees and flowers). The .Sentimental, 
Alexandrian Poetrv, The Greek .\ntholngv. A word is 
needed to explain what is contained in the two chapters 
labelled The Sentimental. Those chapters deal not with 
Xature for itself, but Nature as legarded by man, whether 
he finds in it something God-possessed or something that has 
sufficient personality to s-y-mpathise with his own troubles or 
lejoice in his own jovs. Dr. Soutar is rightlv doubtful of 
the sentimental interpretation of A'ature in Homer, even 
w-here the evidence seems at fu-i sight to favour it: in 
the lyric poets, r?. o., the Ibyxus fragment about Cretan quinces, 
ihe question is more doubtful, but in Greek tragedy there is 
no doubt : all Xature mourns in sympathy w-iili the Aeschylean 
Prometheus. Greek art is reticent on the whole, though 
Dr. Soutar might have found paiailels had he loo.ked. and 
at least once, in the time of .\eschvlus, a Gieek vase painter 
aduins the Sack of Troy tvith a w ithered and drooping palm 
tree. But the book as a whole is an attractive guide to a 
fa-scinating subject, 

T. B. L. \V. 

Wirtschaitsgeschiclite des Altertums : Vol. I, 
Text; Vol. II, Notes and Bibliography. By 
F. M. Hfiohelhei.m. Pp. 1239. Leiden: A. '\V. 
.Sijthoff. 1938. Gq i8r. 

To treat the economic historv of .Antiquity fiom the 
Palteolithic Age to the peiiod of Heraclius is no mean feat, 
whatever the result: to treat it with the skill shown by Dr. 
Heichelheim is a very great feat indeed. The economic 
historv of the Ancient World docs not now suH'er from 
neglect, either in specialised studies or in general works, but 
the latter sometimes labour particular aspects of the subject, 
often of a controversial character, to such a clegiee as to 
detract greatly fiom their value to anyone but the specialist. 
Of necessity no single indiv idual can speak w ith first-hand 
knowledge of every period and aspect of this vast subject. 
The immense number of detailed works contained in the 
Bibliography (\ffilume Hi shows the impossibility of such a 
task. X'evertheless Dr. Heichelheim has set out to demon- 
strate the essential connexion between the successive periods 
of antiquity in a way which makes this work of outstanding 
value for the student of anv one stage or a.spect of ancient 
economic history, who wishes to extend his view beyond the 
limits of his ovvn chosen subject. X'aturally a great deal 
that is controversial must be contained in a work of such 
dimensions, but the author's ovvn studies of a more speci.ilised 
character (f.g., Wirtschaftliche SJiudnkutigen dcr ^eit ion 
Alexander bn Augustus) sliovv bis skill in the collection and 
assessment of evidence. A great deal, too, which is obvious 
to the student of a limited period is hcie fitted into the 
general background. 

Hie book is divided into nine long chapters: I, Intio- 
duction : 11 and HI, '1 he Paleolithic and Neolithic Periods : 
I\ . Ihe lAncient East: \'. The Earlv Iron Age Gulture 
ot the Mediterranean Region, and its Contarts with the 
East: \ I. The City-States of the CUissw.il Greek Period 
from Peisistratos to .Vlervandci the tucat; ATI, The 
Hellenistic Period and the Roman Republic; ATII. The 
Roman Empire fiom Augustus to Diocletian ; IX, T he Late 
Period of Antiquity from Diocletian to Heraclius. and the 
Transition to the Mediaeval Period. Each chapter is 
divided into sections eoveriiig the main aspects of economic 
activ ity. T hey are naturally simpler and less cleaily detincd 
in the Chapters II and III, but for the later periods they 
are: — Tj Capital and Propeity: i.Ilj The various branches 
ol economic activity ; ‘^A) Commerce : T) I'rade with more 
Distant Regions, as opposed to ^ii' Local Trade: -ili' 
Banking: (iv) Transport and Communications ; -v ’ War 
and Robbery- as ‘Distributing agc-ncies -B) Industrial 
activity- : under which Heichelheim groups household 
manufactures, ‘ home industries and capitalistically- 
organised industry, as far as this existed !a point on which 


he exercises more moderation than many- writers . Note- 
worthy- here is t’ne information on specialisation m trades 
and commerce, drawn from linguistic evidence. IC) The 
exploitation of natural resources : Hunting, Fishing. Agri- 
culture, Husbandry-, and Maiket-gardening ; Cattle-rearing 
and Mining. HI; T- The formation of social classes: 

Bi The economic administration of the State. 

Heichelheim seeks to show that in the Neolithic Age there 
were present already-, in a relativ civ undev eloped torm, some 
of the chief factors in the social and economic evolution ot 
the succeeding periods. At this stage in human develop- 
ment the peasant agucultural element was formed, which 
remained so important throughout antiquity. To this 
period also he ascribes the tirst appearance of Working 
Capital, consisting at first of natural commodities and cattle, 
which dev eloped in the Bronze Age to be of great and ev en 
decisiv-e impoitance in the formation of an organised state. 
In Heichelheim’s opinion Capital was the factor through 
which the position of a ruling class was established, whose 
prosperity rested on dependent labour. T hus the formation 
was made possible of centres of population only- indirectlv 
associated with the exploitation of naiiiial lesources. This 
in turn produced the i onditioiis iiecessarv- for the establish- 
ment of a full-time trading and i raftsman class. All such 
economic activitv- centred in the loval or noble establish- 
ments and in the temples. On suih an economic basis, 
collectivist and capitalistic in chaiactei. was constructed the 
highest culture of the Bronze .Age. particularly in Meso- 
potamia and Egypt. 

Heichelheim then passes on to discuss the new develop- 
ments which characterised the Early Iron .-Vge, laving con- 
sideiable stress on the economic and social lesults of the 
introduction of iron tools and weapons. Some of the new- 
feudal States resulting from the period of invasions and 
migiations, in as much as they were established on the fringe 
of oiiental lands, were strongly influenced by the economic 
and social oiganisation of the older civilisations. Hence the 
importance of Gieece, further removed and more able to 
resist such influences or assimilate them only so far as was 
neces.sai-v to her own development. Thus scope was given 
for the development of social and economic Individualism. 

From this point he traces the evolution of the economy of 
the Greek city-state. The introduction of coinage was of 
outstanding impoitance for the development and simpli- 
fication of local and foreign u ade, and for the extension of 
the use of capital. He makes it abundantly clear that the 
city-state (with isolated exceptions; had neither the power 
nor the inclination to inteifcie in such economic matters as 
the regulation of prices, wages, or even foreign commerce, 
except in times ofcnsis and in the case ofceitain vital imports 
and cxpoiis, or for political ends. But the appearance ot a 
tv ranny such as that of Dinny.sius of Sviacuse. with the 
gieatly incieascd t.xpendituie such .1 form of goveinment 
entailed, led to the application of oriental piinciples of 
economic exploitation to an Hellenic state 

Such a system could reach full development oiilv when 
applied to a considerable are.i. Thus it was developed 
immen.selv when the conquest of .Alexandei opened up the 
East, wheie the ancient collectiv ist econrmiu- organisation 
still stnv iv-ed. In the Hellenistic period, and especialK in 
Kgv-pt. the rnaxiniuni degree ol econonne organn.ition and 
exploitation was ex^it ised bv the state, botli diteetiv- tlirongn 
monopolies and elaboiatelv- organised taxation, and in- 
dirtetlv through the great t stales whii'h veere the renties ol 
manifold economic activities. Heicheiheint deals in gre.tt 
detail with this period, and shows tliat a coii'idei aole degiee 
of piosperiiv'. surpassing that ol any- otliei peiiod i >1 auliquitv. 
was thus obtained as in the peiiod aoo ^30 r, i . . it the 
complex economic- oiganisation, with its maiiv- intc-i-state 
ramifications, vvas not upset bv- war or otlier disun nances. 
The period following ago n t . siiocced a decline, but possi- 
bilities of reci-ivery were alreadv apparent when tiie inter- 
vention of Rome in the E.ast shattered Medirenanean 
piosperity. 

Repubiicaii Rome showed no capariiy or inclination to 
shoulder the reorganisation ot the legions slie had cortcpiered, 
with results catastrophic in the end to the coiK[Ucred and to 
herself. Her policy of destruction with consequent loss ot 
economic wealth' and remorseless exploitation ot the 
provinces Heichelheim regards as an essential tartor in the 
weakness of the Roman Empire. He then traces the efforts 
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made in the Imperial Period to counteract the tendencc to 
economic decline and disintegration. 

Social problems closely connected with economics receive 
full consideration; and all the sections enumerated above 
aie treated with a wealth of detail, extending to the lands 
Icing on the peripherc of the ancient cvorld. 

The bibliographv in \'olume II is cerv full, and forms an 
admirable reference cvoik to all aspects of the subject. 

R.J. H. 

Greek Tragedy : a Literary Study. By H. D. F. 

Kitto. Pp. X — 410. London: Methuen, 1939. 15s. 

Tins book is far more worth reading than the tardiness of 
its lecicw might indicate. It is literary criticism of one of 
the best kinds, arising, the author e.xplains p. v), from 
having to find answers to awkward questions, as why the 
second and third actors were introduced, whv Euripides did 
not make better plots, and so forth. " The answers,’ he 
modestly adds, " mav be wrong, but the questions are right.’ 
His qualifications for thus asking and answering may be 
stated as a ripe knowledge of the texts he would expound, a 
flesh, ingenious mind and a grasp of the central fact that he 
IS dealing with the work offirst-rate craftsmen. It does not 
lollow that his scholarship is never at fault, his ingenuity 
never misleading and his admiration nec er ill-directed : 
but his is a book from which one may get fruitful ideas while 
disagreeing wideK'. and it contains many things far from 
platitudinous with which no one of taste will disa.gree. 

For convenience. Mr. Kitto divides Tragedv into Old, 
Middle and Xew. like Comedv. corresponding in the main to 
the three masters, but not entirelc', for part of .Sophokles is 
to be counted as Xew lather than Middle, viz.. Track, and 
Phil. The mam difleience is, that in Old Tragedy the 
interest centres around the impact of circumstances on a 
character which is as a rule meielv sketched, nothing being 
brought out save the one quality which reacts seriously to 
events, as the sinfulness ol .Xgamemnon. In Middle Tragedy 
there is the impact of character on character, but more 
important, the development of the central character's com- 
plexities. especialh the tragic daopTio, which is fully seen 
onlv in this tvpe of play; .-\gamemnon is all dyapTia, and 
nothing else about him matters for .A.esch\ lus' purposes, but 
Oidipu.s IS much more than tliat. Furtheimore. this com- 
plex r haracter is ot a universal nauii e : what befalK Oidipus 
or Kreon befalls, in some sense, humanitv in general, given 
the appropriate ciicunistances. X'ew 'Fragedy still takes a 
deep interest in character, but it is more individual; the 
Hciakles of Traik.. foi instance, is very far from being a 
noimal human being, and much of the point cjf the play lies 
in hi.s very .strangeness. 

Within this general framework Mr. Kitto fits much 
excellent analysis of .\esch\lus and bophokles. with most of 
which the leviewer is in full agreement. Euripides, of 
couise. is not ea'S to bung under this or anv other sxstcm, 
and much space is spent in hitdily ineenious attempts to 
explain the anoniahe'. .soinetirnrs to explain awa\ the faults, 
ol ihat erratic ecnius. 'I he .Medea, for instance, is difficult 
because it is not normal Middh- fragedy 'p. 197 . Its real 
central character is not so much the woman Medeia as the 
irrational force embodied in her p. 199 . Hence Euiipides 
is never so absuihed in his characters as Sfjphokles in his. 
-Mi. Kitto. the lewirwer thinks, does not alwacs do the poet 
ju.stice. lor instance, it is latlier too much to sav p. grii j 
that th.e IhipnhtUi i' not a pLi\ about the opposition between 
the heio's and heioine's ihaiacters, and .Andiomachc and 
Heimione pp. 257 o/y. ha\e mure \u.iln\ than the author 
srtrns disposed to allow' them. I'o follow him into all the 
windings of his Iiiripidean 1 niirism would take far too 
niui h space, on one point at least the reciewer is in full 
.igi'f eineiit. nanit'K ih.ii a nunibt rot th.e placsarenot I’ragedy 
at all. but melodrama or tragi-coineclv ^Helena , 

while J’iiaen pp. 37,4 v.y is a pageant, or. if we like. ' ver\' 
good cinema ' p. 3bti . 

h't ot small points cceli made b-. Mr. Kitto. who has a 
\ t i-y pretiv wit and uses it agaiii't the stupid and pictciitious. 
’.could stretc li to pages. 4o cr.unt the errois of himseli and 
the printer is iiiiirh easier. l,,i thev are verc lew — a false 
accent c.n aaer;. p. 147. ' Pelop's ' tor ' IVlops" p. 187, note 
I ; p. 201. It 1 ' Hcllu'. not the Chorus, who speaks the last 
words of 'Iia.k. But it seem' tcorth while to mention half a 
dcizen unjustifiable stale rr.r nts. apart iiom the usual mis- 


handling of Arist.. Poet.. 1453a 28, which occurs a time or 
two. On p. 35 we find a ra\' of quite fashionable moon- 
shine. the statement that ,-\esch., Pers., 1. with its oixoiJevcav, 
is more ‘ ominous ' than the pspriKOTcov of Phrynicho.s. It is 
not, for both verbs can be used as euphemisms for dying, 
and therefore both aie. or neither is, ill-omened. P. 55, 
note 2, assures us that .Aeschylus’ Prometheus was not 
represented b\' a lav-figure. .Malim cum Aeschvlo ernire; he 
is of opinion I'PV, 65. 74; that Hephaistos drives a spike 
through the figure and has to scramble up and down to get 
at the various parts of it. P. 282 and elsewhere, there is 
authority for calling Medeia's unhappy rival Glauke, but it 
is not Eiiripidean. Pp. 91 and 93, there is nothing in the 
least matrilineal. which is presumably what ‘ matriarchal ’ 
is meant to mean, about the Erinyes or anybodc' else in 
Tragedy. Bv evay of showing what some would regard as 
my own stubbornness in error, I mention in conclusion that 
I am perfectly certain that the Elecira of Sophokles shows 
the e-xecution of Klytaimestra as just and approved ot 
Heaven, also that Euripides wrote the introductorv 
anapaests of lA. the prologue in iambics being by what 
bungler we please. 

H.J. R. 

Zeus : A Study in Ancient Religion. Vol. Ill : 

Zeus God of the Dark Sky. Parts I and II. 

By A. B. Cook. Pp. x-xix — 1299: pi. 83 -f- 929 te.xt 

figs. Cambridge: E'niversity Press, 1940. £8 Bs. 

Some future historian will perhaps notice, as an interesting 
sidelight upon the British temperament, that in the year of 
Dunkirk an Englishman completed and an English university 
press published the sumptuous work of recondite learning 
whose title is given above. The present reviewer has more 
than once expressed disagreement from the theoretical con- 
clusions drawn by the author in the second volume of his 
immense book; the disagreement remains, and need not 
be further elaborated, though it does not extend to what 
appears to be Professor Cook’s central proposition (pp. 
xii sq.), ‘ that in that development (from worship of a 
'■ Zeus-fallen image ” to the theology of St. Paul) the cult of 
the Sky-god was one main factor, leading the minds of men 
upwards and onwards to ever greater heights till Zeus at his 
noblest joined hands with the Christian conceptions of 
Deitv.’ It .seems now more profitable to examine the abiding 
worth of this mass of learning as a storehouse for future 
reference and research, first sketching the contents of the 
bipartite volume under e.xamination. 

Beginning in tlie middle of a chapter started in \'ol. II, 
the author consideis Zeus as god of earthquakes. This, 
being dependent on the hypothesis that Poseidon is a 
specialised form of Zeus, is bound to stand or fall with that 
theory; the leviewer considers it unproved and not very 
likelv. In the next section fpp. 30-43) we are on less con- 
tentious ground, for the subject is .^eus arid the Clouds. The 
facts of cult and poetry arc undoubted, and it is for the 
reader to decide whether Piofessor Cook is right in calling 
the original Zeus a rain-making magician fp. 31)- Xext 
come twenty-three pages tvhich consider the Birds ot 
.Aristophanes and uphold the view that Cloud-Cuckoo- 
Touu owes part of its name to the Argive cult of Mt. 
Kokks gion and its legend. Personifications of clouds in cult 
and m\ th take us to p. 103. with a good deal said ol Orpheus. 
Aristophanes again and other interesting matters. On this 
follows a long disquisition Ipp. 103—651 of winds and the 
various powers, human and di\ ine, of course including Zeus 
himsclt. b’ut diseiging to speak of the Tritopatores and 
others, who were supposed to control them. Pp. 165”^! 
treat of the dew, incidentally confusing .Arrhephoroi and 
Hersephoroi in a way which Dcubner has shown to be 
wrong. .Allowing for this, w'e are left with the supposition, 
elaborated on pp. 165-88, that the ritual fertilised the 
ground with the seed of the sky-god and resulted in the birth 
of Erichthonios. This in turn inevitabh' leads to a dis- 
cussion of Hephaisto.s and .-ktheria, lasting to p. 237 and 
invoking the proposition that the former deits' was ' Pelas- 
gian ' and resident from of old in .Vthens. not as a volcanic, 
but as a skv-god ' p. 236), a theory difficult to reconcile 
witli tile known distribution of his shrines. .A discussion, 
obviously called fur at this point and bristling with contro- 
versial matter, of the daughters of Kekiops takes us to p. 261, 
where a set tion begins which lea\ es less room for doubt, since 
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it treats of the well-known and acknowledged connexion 
between Zeus and dew and rain. It contains, however, 
many curious and interesting digressions, going as far afield 
as divination by sieve and shears (pp. 336 sq.). By p. 338 
the author is fairly started on the subject of leaky ve.ssels 
used in rain-making, and this takes him to Egvpt , ritual of 
Kanobosi, Argos (the Danaids , and a variety of rites involv- 
ing the carrsing of water. Bv what process this end.-, ; p. 45 1 ; 
with a quotation from the pleasant Mr. Lear I lease the 
reader to discover ; it is an interesting task, and anyone 
who does not encounter on the way infoimation which is 
new to him may claim to be verv erudite indeed. But Zeus 
on occasion is the rain, laeio descendit plurimus imbre, or the 
rain is somehow his seed, and this leads not only to a dis- 
cussion of such titles as Ombrios. but to miraculous rains of 
all sorts, including of course that which begat Perseus. But 
Zeus Hyetios was worshipped with a rite of o.x-driving, and 
this (p. 563) leads up to a long and elaborate discussion of 
the Dipolieia (pp. 577-605) 1 6ie o.x seems, at .Athens, to 
have been struck down with an axe, and so the store- that 
Zeus was struck with an a.xe to allow the birth of .Athena 
next claims attention (pp. 656 sqq.). The whole legend 
Professor Cook would connect with Frazerian kingship (an 
institution which the reviewer has not so far found in 
Greece), and therefore looks for and finds traces of a Zeus- 
growing old and, as he says, supeiannuated <pp. 739—47;. 
The attributes of Athena aie next discussed (pp. 747-873), in 
what the author himself admits to be a digression i p. 873), 
but the rest of the part comes back to the main channel of 
investigation, with an account, lasting to p. 942. of Zeus as 
god of rain once more. Zeus and meteorites and meteorites 
in general in connexion with classical religion. Then 
come over thirty pages '943-74) of general conclusions. 
Pt. II announces itself as containing appendices and an 
inde.x, and of the former there aie three (P, on floating 
islands, Q. on ‘ the prompting Bros ' and R. on the ispos 
yapo;), while the latter is long, elaborate and liighly useful. 
But between them comes (pp. 1066-197'; a great assemblage 
of addenda, formally additional notes to the three volumes, 
in effect a collection of the most miscellaneous information, 
all more or less interesting, and of references to literature in 
several languages. 

To the review-er, and to all who tend to disagree with tlie 
theoretical conclusions reached bv Professor Cook, this 
immense power of collecting learned facts and theories and 
putting them in a form reasonably easy to consult is one of 
the most welcome features of his work. Let it be granted 
that everything advanced bv his most adverse critics is 
correct; that not one hypothesis put forward by him is 
destined to stand. would still remain a monument not 

merely incohatum, but consummaturn pro magniludine dei. 
Theories come into and go out of fashion : so vast an assembly 
of relevant material is made more, nut less scr\ iceable by 
the veiy temerity of the hypothe.ses vshich it is intended to 
illustrate. Scholarship has now before it not merely a 
collection, comparable to one of those in Farnell's Cults, of 
passages manifestly and confessedly bearing upon the wor- 
ship of Zeus and of illustrations of monuments which have to 
do therewith, but a gathering together of wellnigh ever\ - 
thing which might by anv possibility be supposed either to 
tell us what Zeus-worshippers thought and did, or to account 
for the origins of their god and his ser\ ice, its continuation 
and after-effects. For the material is bv no means all Greek, 
but, besides excursions into Italv. Asia Minor, Eg\-pt and so 
forth, includes manv parallels of a kind familiar from Frazer 
and other anthropologists, also not a few remarks on 
modern beliels and practices in classical lands. 

1 he value of all this is enhanced by the precise accuracy 
v\-ith which eveiy-thing has been set down. Numerous 
incidental remarks indicate the care which has gone to 
finding the best reproductions of the many works of art 
shown in the plate.s and text-illustrations; vases, being 
difficult things to reproduce in the fiat, are on occasion shown 
more than once, as in figs. 233 and 234 and plate xxxic of 
this \olumc. It may remain uncertain what the figures 
'they decorate an amphora in the B. M.; signifv, but at 
least it is pretty clear what thev are. and attempts tci e.xplain 
them, if we refuse to accept Professor Look's, need no longer 
be mi.sled by doubts of what to explain. It is quite lare. so 
tar as my im estigations go, to come across a citation fiom 
an ancient author which is not accurate m w-ording and 


taken from a dependable edition, and, since all manner of 
w-riters, some verv obscure, are drawn upon, and the length 
of the quotations is often great, this is good testimonv to the 
author's unceasing and minute diligence. .An occasional 
slip in the manv translations of these passages m the text 
tthere is, for example, a trifling one on p. 524. cf. the original 
on p. 523, note 31 is thus furnished with the material for its 
ow-n correction at the hands of any critical reader. .A w ord 
of praise is due here to the printers, who have found a 
beautifullv clear tvpe for the foot-notes. 

An opponent, therefore, of the author's \ lews on manv 
points may yet sincerely congratulate him on the com- 
pletion of this vast labour. There aie not many things of 
interest to a student of classical religion w hie h do not in one 
w-ay or another touch the cult of Zeus or the ideas which 
attached themselves theieto. Hence in these thousands of 
pages there are but few. if any, on which such a student will 
not find something to interest and instruct him ; generallv 
he will also come across some remark or suggestion which, if 
only by rousing his intense disagreement, will set his wits 
to work at finding a better e.xplanation of phenomena 
veraciousK and fuliv presented. 

H.J. R. 

Plato, Selected Passages. Chosen and edited bv Sir 

R. \V. Livingstoxe. Pp. xxiv -j- 220. Oxford: 

University Press, 1940. -2$. 6 d. 

These extracts from Plato, mainly reprinted from 
Jowett's translations (with occasional borrowings from 
Professor A, E. Tailor's translation of the Laws), aim at 
giving readers with little or no Greek an approximate 
idea of Plato and his achievements. The introduction 
briefly sketches a comprehensive survey of Plato’s life- 
work, and makes verv pleasant reading, though scholars 
are likely to halt at a few minor omissions or inaccuracies. 
It is not, for instance, explained that the ' lost ’ tragedies 
(P. x), according to the extant authorities, from Diog. La., 
Ill, 5, to Olympiodorus and the author of the anony- 
mous Life, were burnt by Plato himself when he became a 
follower of Socrates. We read too that ‘ after the death 
of Socrates ' Plato ' left .Athens for eleven years ' [p. xivj, 
whereas {pace Gomperz and others; it now seems pretti- 
certain that, after a short stay at .Alegaia in 399, Plato 
sojourned in Athens, where he was busy writing in defence 
of Socrates, till ca. 390-89 b.c. It was only then that he 
embarked on his jouiney to Egvpt, Southern Italy, and 
Sicily, whence he retuined home, there to found the 
.Academy, some three 1 ears later, at the time of the con- 
clusion of the King's Peace. 

Sir Richard is inclined to reconstruct the Theory of the 
Ideas in accordance rather with modern " pragmatism ’ 
in the vein of William James than with the metaphysical 
and mystic foundations of Plato's thought. It is, in point 
of fact, hardly true that the Theory of Knowledge ' in 
Plato's hands becomes something much more important ’ 
;p, xvi) — namely, 'a Theory of Reality’ (p, xviii;. It 
was only through ' a Theory of Reality ’ — viz. through 
Ills religious belief in the unchangeable existence of an 
absolute realitv to which man’s soul is akin — that Plato 
came to conceive his theory of knowledge and to base it 
on the principle of man's contemplation of, and par- 
ticipation in the Ideas. Man can giasp them because — 
and only because — he is a compound of body and soul, 
and his soul is made of the same substance as the ideas 
from whose world it fell to the world of matter. This 
IS abundantly shown bv the Meno, chronologically the 
first dialogue ,pace Ur. Grass! 1 to give a clear account 
not of a logical process of intellectual understanding, but 
of the religious background of the Theory of the Ideas, 
and to reveal the fundamental unity and identity, in 
Plato's philosophy, between the theory of knou ledge and 
metaphysics. 

'This inadequacy in Sir Richard's treatment of the 
Theory of Ideas is probably due to the fact that he deals 
with It, and with Plato's philosophy in general, not ‘ his- 
torically,’ but ■ .s\ stematically.’ Rather than give a sur- 
vey of the development of Plato’s thought according to 
the chronology of his writings and the logical inter- 
dependence of the problems by which Plato was pro- 
giessively confronted, he prefers to sketch Plato’s philo- 
sophy as a w'nole, without taking into account the changes 
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and influences which he underwent, or even the necessary 
distinction between Dichtune and Wahrheit in Plato’s por- 
traits of Socrates, all of which, to judge fiom the absence 
of anv caieat in the commentary upon the first section of 
his booklet. Sir Richard seems to regard as in the main 
accurate, from 'whatever writings of Plato’s the various 
biographical details may be dern ed. 

I he same tendency towards unhistorical ‘ modernisa- 
tion ’ is discernible in Sir Richard's shortening of the 
sections of the dialogues showing typical examples of 
Sociatic cross-examinations (a practice which has un- 
happily been followed also by Dr. Cornford), and in his 
treatment of Plato's political theory. Although the 
Rebublic and the Laus are given the lion's share, their 
author is condemned as the prototype of all modern 
authoritarianism and totalitarianism. That Plato’s aim 
was to build up a government for the few, no one will 
contest, nor that his schemes, whatever Plato himself 
may have thought of their practicability, were bound to 
fail whenever an attempt was made to apply them 
within the compass of the ancient State. But, against 
an\ too narrow or politically biased interpretation of 
Plato's political philosophy, it must be emphasised over 
and over again that Plato's mmin achievement is the very- 
contraiv of that with which he is commonly credited, 
and tor which he is praised or blamed according to per- 
sonal standards. Plato is neither a forerunner of Nazism 
noi an apostle of Communism, for his theor\ is the nega- 
tion both of totalitarian state-worship and of the dictatoi- 
ship of the pioletaiiat. Whether he aimed or not at the 
practical lealisation of his polity, it actually came to be, 
or at least paved the way for, the State that is not of 
this world, a conception which is. at the same time, 
thoioughly Platonic and wholly incompatible with the 
structures and the existence of the Gieek state both of 
the classical and of the Hellenistic -Age. 

Sir Richard himself is rightly inclined to regard as 
Plato's greatest legacy hi.s belief in the supremacy of the 
soul and the spiiitual life i pp. xviii, 41''. It is to this end 
that he has cliosen and edited his selections from Plato, 
fhe more regiettable is it. therefore, that his booklet 
should be marred bv too many traces of present-day 
attitudes and paitc -catchwords which, in the minds of 
leaders who are not supposed to be familiar with Plato, 
mas perhaps obscuie the timeless meaning and the in- 
trinsic histoiical salue of the philosophei's nie.ssage. which 
this anthology has been compiled to con\c\. 

P. Treves. 

Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua. 'Vol. 'VI. 

Monuments and Documents from Phrygia and 

Garia. Bv W. H. Buckler and W. M. Ci.xLOKR. 

Pp. xxii---itjG: 73 plates. .\Ian< licster ; Univeisitv 

Piess. 1939. Ta. 

riioroit. in these days of paper shortage, it might well 
be considered sufficient, in reviewing a book such as the 
above which in any case must be long since familiar tri 
most srholais , merely to gi\e the title and name the 
editors, confidently belies mg that the reader, who bases 
hi' expectations on the well-known leputation of this 
excellent series and the skill of Us veteran editors, will 
nut be disappointed, \ct one may be allowed to dcpait 
from this ‘ austerity ' review, brietls to draw attention to 
various points that seem of pnrtirulai interest. I’his 
latest volume, embodying tlie results of several expedi- 
tions, based on .-\t\on Karahisar. undertaken in the spring 
of 1033 193+- "oil as contiibutioiis bv members 

of the .\ustnan Aic haeologital Institute and Prof. L. 
Robert, is one of the richest, coveiing as it docs Herakleia, 
.\ptsllonia and 1 abai in f,. C'aria. and, in Phrygia, 
Laodikeia, Kolo'sai, I ripolis. .-\ttoiida. 1 rapezopolis, 
.\pameia. .\knionia. Dio's leia, the 1 ,'pper J'enibris \'allev, 
Ssiinada -ind the collection 111 the museum at Afvon 
Karahisar. 

The scope ul the \olurae is c areiulls outlined b% the 
cditois. It is not a report on the arciiaeologv or topo- 
graphy of these districts this explains the a’Osence of 
topographical photographs, one nt the leatures of \ol, \ 
but ■ an illustrated record of the monuments, in.scribeci 
or sculptured, which we and others h.appcn to hate 
found tiiere.' They are careiul to explain that thev are 


not attempting a local corpus for each district, such as 
Welles’ Gerasa 11938;. but in effect they go a long way 
towards this by appending a list (pp. 140—51) of references 
to publications of texts already copied in the places 
visited, but not examined by the editors. 

Of the total of well over 400 monuments recorded, 
about fiftv' are architectural or sculptural fragments, while 
about 370 are insci iptions. of which nearly two-thirds are 
new. These are all profusely illustrated in no fewer than 
seventy-three pliotographic plates, the excellence of which 
it would be hard to over-praise. It is a pity, however, 
that no indication of scale is git en, a criticism which 
applies to the whole series. \'erv' few te.xts are 

unsuppor ' ’ ’ . ' ’ evidence, for, if the editors 

have no . ctual stone, they can nearly 

always supplv one trom one of their neat squeezes. 
Thanks to this wealth of illustration, the curious reader 
can indulge in criticism of the texts, as for instance in 
no. 271, where 'EKyovti appears on the photograph, while 
the editors read Eu-ysvic. The description of the situa- 
tion and ornamentation of the monuments is exemplary 
in its succinctness ; no relevant detail is omitted, but 
sometimes one wishes that in some cases the exact situa- 
tion could be more accurately given; ‘ Dinar. In a 
street ’ will not help future epigraphists to find the 
stone in question The reviewer remembers some wild- 
goose chases for inscriptions ‘ in a church ’ in a town 
where there were at least seventy-three churches); but 
perhaps, when the work has been done so thoroughh 
already, no one will ever have occasion to doubt, or any 
wish to add to. any of the information given by the editors. 
The commentary is, following the practice of MAMA, 
concise, but ample bibliographical material gives the 
student the tools to finish the job, if he wishes to pursue 
any particular subject. The indexes, with their many sub- 
divisions, though not complete, and though still suffering 
from several false references (the text too, e.g. in nos. 394 and 
176, note on 1. 4, needs correction), are very serviceable, but 
fewer subditisions might help the reader more. 

Of the total more than half the inscriptions are, as one 
would expect, funerary ; several of these, however, are of 
more than usual interest. There are a dozen or so 
metrical te.xts, scanning more or less, and some snippets 
of popular philosophy, e.g. no. 138: |6ve, X“'P®. tropetrau, 
UtiSev pEpif/dpEvos Tijii iSiav dAoxov or no. 306 ; foctur^ 
Tuupov . . . jeou ’Ovijaipos IvEu^a Kai iv orqXAai; EXdpa^cf 
oi -y-dp KAtipovopoi tcov Svtiokovtqv dpsAouaui. There is 
an interesting and unique imprecation formula from 
Prvmnessos. no. 382, w-ith the relative clause in 
Greek and the principal in Phrygian. The heroon of 

I he Orthodox Intoning-Iectors ’ (no. 237) of Apameia 
deserves a passing notice. Among the most exciting of 
the Ghristian inscriptions are nos. 222-35 from Apameia 
which add some more e.xamples to those already known 
{JRS xvi, 1926, 55-93 and MAMA iv, 354-60) of the 
characteristic Phrygian-Christian formula : EOTai outco 
TT pos Tou Geov with variations ; Prof. Calder has since 
discussed this formula in Anatolian Studies Buckler 15-26. 
No. 224 is very important, in that it has the onlv example 
known to date m Asia Xlinor epigraphy of iXGYX. 

Among the Hellenistic texts, -ol which there is a larger 
proportion than one miglit expect, may be noted nos. 68, 
> 54 > 164, 173, 65, part of the letter of an Attahd king of 
the second century b.c. i L. Robert gives some new 
restorations in REG Hi, 1939, 508-9) and 4, a dedication 
ot an aUiptenon by a ceitam Olyinpirhos, who may, how- 
ever, especially in \iew of the absence of ethnic, be 
simply a citizen ot Laodikeia. There is an important 
revision of a senalus consultum from Tabai, no. 162, em- 
bodsing the terms on which in 81 b.c. the Senate con- 
firmed the awards granted bv Sulla, where the new read- 
ing in 1. lo. oTTM sJ for brings final refutation 

to Xlommsen s erroneou.s interpretation of this document. 
Xo. 61, the first epigraphic evidence fur the name Trapezo- 
polis. confirms Anderson's identification of the site. 
Xos. 76 and 82 give the word ’AvSpidvTsio:, piobably 
games where the prize consisted of a statue of the winner. 
Mention should be made, too, of the Agdistis dedications, 
nos 390-99, found by French excavators at the ‘ City of 
Midas, and now in the museum of Afyon Karahisar ; the 
archaic statue of the goddess, no. 401,” reminiscent of the 
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style of the Hera of Samos, is evidence for the cult in the 
middle of the sixth century b.c. 

The latest volume is among the best of a consistently 
good series. Though it will appeal speciallv to epi- 
graphists, others will find pleasure in an examination of 
the art and symbolism of Phrygian ‘ doorstones ’ and the 
study of the evidence for the social and political activities 
of Phrygia from Hellenistic and Roman times to Byzan- 
tine. The standard of printing and the quality of repro- 
duction in the photographic plates are of the highest. It 
is with a feeling of nostalgia that one handles such a 
handsome book, reminding one of the spacious days when 
sumptuous volumes like this could be published with the 
generous collaboration of foreign scholars, whether 
French, Austrian or Turkish. May it not be long before 
vol. vii of MAAIA appears, even if it has to be in battle- 
dress. 

J. M. R. CoRM.VCK. 

Chius Vincta, or the occupation of Chios by the 
Turks (1566) and their administration of the 
island (1566-1912), described in contemporary 
diplomatic reports and official dispatches. 

Edited svith an Introduction bv Philip P. .Argenti, 
with a preface by Sir .Stephen G.xselee, K.C..\I.G. 
Pp. cclxxviii -b 264; pi. 2. Cambridge: L'niversity 
Press, 1941. 25r. 

Bibliography of Chios from Classical Times to 
1936 . By Philip P. .-XRGi.xri, with a preface by 
J. L. Myres. Pp. XXX ^ O.xford; Clarendon 
Press, 1940. 421'. 

To his already long series of studies in the history of the 
home of his family. Dr. Argenti lias added these two 
volumes, bringing the history ot Chios down to modern 
times, and providing an inclusue bibliography, .\bout 
half of C'Aiur Vincta consists of contfinporary narratiies and 
reports, from European archives, which must hate requited 
great patience and persistence to transcribe and prepare for 
publication. They are a pathetic tale of mismanage- 
ment and misunderstanding; and though the island found 
eventual release by incorporation m the Greek kingdom, it 
now shares its sufferings, onlt- slightly mitigated bv the 
proximitt' of the Turkish mainland. To these documents 


Dr. Argenti has prefixed a valuable and detailed narrative 
of the historical relations of Chios with Byzantium, Genoa, 
and the Ottoman Empire, before the Turkish ini asion and 
conquest, and an account of the Turkish administration, the 
French capitulations, the priiileges granted to the island 
from 1567 to 1694, the administration from i6g6 to 1822, 
civil and ecclesiastical, and the later phases of Turkish rule 
from 1824 to 1866, and thence onward to 1912. Xothing 
quite of this kind has been attempted for any of the Greek 
communities under Ottoman rule, and it illustrates \'i\ idly 
the problems of that regime, and the hopelessness of any 
accommodation between rulers and subjects : and also the 
ways in which the lot of the Chiotes was made ei en harder 
by western interferences, never wholly disinterested. 

The Bibliogiaphy of Chios is an indispensable aid to any 
future study of the island, from whatever point of \iew. It 
consists of two parts, classified respectis eh' under topics and 
under authors, viith a third dii ision for maps from Buondel- 
monti's manuscript map, not later than 1422, in the Biblio- 
theque Xationale to the official map of the Greek General 
Staff in 1937 (1:50,000). The principal subject-headings, 
besides general works, are the archaeologt’, language and 
literature, political, economic and social history, and the 
folklore and religion of Chios, before and after 1568. with 
special sections on ancient cults, on Christianity, and on 
Islam in the island. In addition to the usual bibliographital 
details, there is a list of libraries, and even of shelf marks 
therein, to guide the reader to cacli book he niav require. 
Dr. .'Vi'genti's introduction gives a literarv histoiy of Chios, 
which has always loved books, and been rich in libraries, 
both monastic and private, though one of the most valuable, 
the collection of Eustratios .Mgentis 'I8B7-1755 . was 
destroyed in 1822. Its modern public libiaiv is probably 
the finest local librarv in the .Aegean. Printing as well as 
te.aching ha\ e nourished there, and tlie picture of literary 
activity at the close of the eighteenth century is impressis e, 
as the background to the personalits- of its most distinguished 
scholar, ,-Vdamannos Coray. How widely Dr. Argenti has 
cast his net may be best seen by tracing in the classified 
section the contributions of some of the more unexpected 
names in the list of authors, Horace 1 for example ■ or (jeorge 
Horton of Indianapolis. 


J. L. -M. 
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A 

AcHLVi on Shield of Herakle.^, 35 
Adrianople. marble relief from 39 
Apollo on Shield of Herakles, 1 7 h 
Ares on Shield of Herakles, ay 
Artemis, in Centauromachy, la 
Ashmolean Museum, Greek inscriptions, 39 
Asymmetry in sculpture, 7 
Athena on Shield of Herakles, ay 

Athens, fragments of facade from Treasury of Atreus, 


Beaney Institute, sculpture, 39 
Breastplate of Agamemnon, 20 
Bridal costume, 1 1 
Bronze-tvork, archaic, ly f. 

C 

C--\NTERBURY, sculpture in Beaney Institute, 39 
Carrey drawings of Parthenon Metopes, 9 
Cientauromachy on Parthenon Metopes, 12 
Charites on Throne of Zeus at Olympia, 4 
Chest of Kypselos, 1 7 f. 

Coins, of Elis, 2 : Mostene, 39 
Cretan bronze shields. 18 f. 

Cyprus, engrated bowls. 18 f. 

D 

Deimos on Shield of Herakles, 27 
E 

Elis, coins, 2 ; Periegesis, 5 
Enkomt, ivory mirror-handle, 36 
Epeios, in 7th Iambus of Callimachus, i 
Epigraphy, 39 

Epiphanies, divine and heroic. 13 
Eris on bhicld of Herakles, 23 f. 

Etruria, engraved bowls, 18 f. 

Evans, .\rthur, epigraphical notebook, 39 

F 

F.ates on .bhield of Herakles, 23 f. 

Fisherman on .Shield of Herakles, 27 
Francois \'ase, 24 f. 

C 

CoRooNs on Shield of Herakles. 17 f. 

Gypsum in Kephallenia, 16 

H 

H.\rbour on Shield of Heiakles. 37 
Flector dragged by -Achilles. 39 
Herakles, Shield in Hesiod, ly f. 

Hesiod. Shield of Herakles. i 7 f. 

Hoiai on 'I'hrone of Zeu' at Ohmpia. 4 
Humphry Ward head, b 

I 

Id.ve.wv shields, 20 f. 

Inlaid metalwork, archaic. 21 
insenptions. Greek, 39 

K 

Keres on Shield of Heiakleu ly t. 

Kyduiinos on Shield oi Heiakles, 23 


M 

AI.urriage, on Parthenon metope, 10; on Shield of 
Herakles, 33 

Metopes, significance, 10; of Parthenon, i o ; head 
from, 6 f. 

AIusCs on Shield of Herakles, 1 7 f. 

Mycenaean architectural decoration, i6f. 

Alycenae, Treasury of Atreus, 16 f. 

X 

XiMRUD, engraved bowls, i8f. 

O 

Ocean on Shield of Herakles, 23 
Olympia, Zeus of Pheidias, measurements, i f. 
Olympus on Shield of Herakles, 30 
Optical corrections in sculpture, 7 

P 

P.APYRi, Callimachus, i 

Parthenon Metopes, dating, 6 ; subjects, 9 ; head from, 

6f. 

Peiruhobs and Hippodameia, 8; on Parthenon 
Metope, 1 1 
Periegesis of Elis. 5 
Perseus on Shield of Herakles, 1 7 f. 

Pheidias, Olympic Zeus, i f. ; Parthenon, i o 
Phobos on Shield of Herakles, 1 7 f. 

Phoenician bowls, 1 8 f. 

Propemplicon, Callimachus, i 
Prusa, marble relief from, 39 

R 

R-aces on Shield of Herakles, 34 
Rattles, prophylactic, 25 
Rhodes, engraved bowl, 25 

S 

Sculpture, OK mpic Zeus of Pheidias, i f. ; head from 
Parthenon Ale tope, 6 f. ; in Beaney Institute at 
Canterbury, 39 ; Mycenaen architecture, i6f. 

Shield of .Achilles, 1 7 f. : of .Agamemnon, 20 ; of 
Herakles, 1 7 f. 

Shield bosses, 23 f. 

Shields, votive, in temples, 23 
Siege on Shield of Herakles, 32 

Snakes on shields and bowls, 23 f. ; on Shield ot 
Herakles, 27 

Strangford Collection, sculpture, 40 
Strophion, 1 1 

Sword-belts of .Agamemnon and Herakles, 21 
T 

Terr.acotta relief in Beaney Institute, 39 
Thracian iider-god, 39 
Treasury of .Atreus, ta(;ade, 16 f. 

A' 

A .\se-P.slintin(is, relation to poetry, 37; to Shield ot 

Herakles, 1 7 

\ eiled heads in sculpture, 8 
A oti\e reliefs, 39; shields, 23 

Z 

Zeus ol Pheidias at Olvmpia. measurements, i 1 . 
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Aeschylus, Ag. 532, 40; -U- 59 i= 4 °; C/w. 687-96, 
40; Sezen ag. Th., iQ 
Ariatophanes. Thestn. 235, 1 1 

Callimachus, new epode '^bth iambus), li. 23 23 Pi., 
I f. 

Euripides, And. 107-S, 39; Rhesus 290 and 307, 26; 
Suppl. 212, 22 

Hesiod, Shield of Hemkks, 21 f.; Theogonia 161, 21 


Homer, //iW II 2 19, 35; IV 439 - 45 ,- -4^ ^261-3 
XI 19-28. 20: XI 32-40, ,20 1 .: XMII, 18 ff., 
XX 269-72, 21 ; Odyssey XI 610-12, 2 1 


Pausanias, III 18 7 -i 9 > HI ^ 10 2. 3, \ ii 7 -- 4 ) 
V II 8-9, I 1 '.; X32 4, 13 
Pindar, 01 . i 103, 21 
Plutarch, Pe/ ikies 13, 10 


Strabo, \'III 334, i f- 


Theophrastus, Lap. xix 44, 2 1 
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O'liOl, 20 


oSeuaS 2 1 

C?\pOS CTTS pWOS, 

cryopri 32 

opyu ’i ' 3i5:v, 3 

du 3 ie;u..op 2 , 3 

ou 5 s Ticaa?vov, 

dvSpoKTaCTiri, 24 

EpiraAiv 5 E 6 opKs:S, 23 

TTa?tccfiS, 24 

{iripiSpov, 3 

•n-pciw^lS. 24 

spESpi; 3 

trruxsS, 2 ! 

Zeus AsppsSsu'S, 39 

edppe, 2 I 

ES led, 4 

TETpaKiv, 3 1 

IKaTlP, (iKSVTlp), 3 f. 

Kavaxp 666 vto:v, 23 

XAcopn, 33 

Kuaves. 20 

yAcoocs, 2 I 

Au6iEpyES, 3 

Xwpai, I 7 I- 
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HELLENIC STUDIES 
50 Bedford Square, London, W.C.i. 


REPORT FOR THE SESSION 1940-41. 


The Council beg leave to submit their report 
for the session now concluded : — 

Finance. 

The Accounts for the year 1940, though more 
satisfactory’ than could have been anticipated in 
view of the unlet upper floors of the Society’s 
premises, are less favourable than they appear. 
They include on the credit side £180 received 
for dilapidations, which will be needed as soon 
as the war is over. On the debit side, the cost 
of package and postage of the Journal could not 
be included in time for the audit. This item, 
which will probably amount to about £70. must 
therefore be carried forward into next year. 
On the other hand, some £40 spent on repair 
of war damage should eventually be repaid. 

When these items have been taken into con- 
sideration, the result is still reassuring, since it 
shows a small surplus of revenue over expendi- 
ture. It should, however, be emphasized that 
this result has only been obtained by the drastic 
cutting down of the Journal, tvhich must be con- 
tinued to the end of the war. 

The following figures show the membership 
on June ist for the last three \ears: — 



Members. 

Life 

Members. 

Student 

Associaic- 5 . 

Libraries. 

Total. 

1939 

1,008 

144 

241 

328 

1. 72 1 

1940 

994 

146 

170 

340 

1.650 

1941 

921 

139 

106 

280 

1.44C 


Subscriptions have thus dropped by just over 
200, but many of those resigning have expressed 
their intention to rejoin when the war ends. 
The suspensions come chiefly from Members 
and Student .Associates now seiving in H.M. 
Forces, but the temporary lapse of nearly sixty 
European Libraries is another misfortune this 
year. 

.Against these losses must be very gratefully 
recorded the work of Prof. Meritt in obtaining 
thirty-four new and distinguished members for 
the Society among learned institutions in the 
United States. 

The Council also desire to express their deep 
gratitude for a very- generous gift of S500 from 
the .Archaeological Institute of .America, which 


will be of the greatest assistance in re-establish- 
ing the Society after the war. This donation, 
which reached us in January, is not included in 
the Accounts. 

Obituary. 

The Council record with regret the deaths 
this year of Dr. Macan, who was the only sur- 
viving original member of the Society, and of 
Sir James Frazer, one of its most illustrious 
A'ice-Presidents, in addition to the following 
losses among members during the past session : — 
Miss E. Beames, *Flying Officer ,A. W. N. 
Britton, the Rev. R. J. Burdon, Miss Carthew, 
Mr. C. J. Davidson, *PiIot Officer W. M. A. 
Davies, *Mr. E. C. Gardner, the Rev. Preben- 
daiy Maynard, Mr. .A. S. Owen, Dr. W. Robin- 
son, tMr. A. W. L. Rose, Mrs. Sachs, Mr. J. C. 
Stewart. , 

Premises. 

In the frequent explosions and fires to which 
this neighbourhood was subjected during the 
past session, the Library and Offices of the 
Society lost only their skylights and windows, 
which were blown out on five occasions. The 
irreplaceable volumes were given generous hos- 
pitality in the Hampshire home of Miss Lamb, 
the collection of negatives in the stone vaults 
of the London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine. .A fire-spotting patrol has been 
organized, of which the .Assistant Librarian and 
the caretakers are members. 

Relations with Greece. 

.At the outbreak of the Italian attack on 
Greece the President of the Hellenic .Society 
sent the following message to the Greek 
Government : — 

“ The members of the Hellenic Society wish 
to express to the Greek nation their -warm 
admiration of the heroic stand of Greece 
against the Italian invaders, their deep svan- 
pathy for the trial she is undergoing and their 
ardent prayers for her success. The late of 
Greece is the concern of every thinking man. 

* Killed in action. t Killed by enemy action. 



She represents eternal values in life. To the 
world she has bequeathed imperishable models 
in art, literature, thought, action and human 
character. More than two millennia ago she 
gave a civilisation to the country which is 
now attacking her. It is not the first time 
that Greece has confronted without flinching 
an invader whose forces outnumbered hers 
and whose aim was to subjugate her and to 
crush her liberties and national existence. 
May the victories of Marathon, Salamis and 
Plataea be repeated in the twentieth centur>', 
and may Greece again bequeath to posterity 
an example of heroic and successful resistance 
to oppression and tyranny.” 

In acknowledging the message General Meta- 
xas replied : — “ The noble expression of this 
most learned society constitutes for us the 
greatest satisfaction and their support justifies 
our struggle.” 

A message of sympathy was also cabled to the 
.Archaeological Society of .Athens. 

In response to an appeal published in The 
Times by the Presidents of the Hellenic Society 
and the British School at Athens, a sum of 
-^234 135. 6d. was collected for the Lord Mayors 
Greek Relief Fund. 

Administration. 

The Council take leave with regret of their 
retiring President, Sir Richard Livingstone. 
They have much pleasure in nominating Dr. 
A. W. Pickard-Cambridge as his successor for 
the ensuing term of three years. 

The following members of Council retire 
under Rule 19: — Mr. A. .Andrewes, Mr. R. D. 
Barnett, Mr. R. M. Cook, Miss M. Hartley, 
Lady Nicholson, Mr. C. M. Robertson, Mr. T. C. 
Skeat, Air. G. .A. D. Tait, Air. .A. AI. Woodward. 

The Council have nominated for election as 
members of their body for the next three years : — 
Aliss AI. .Alford, Air. R. P. .Austin, Aliss J. R. 
Bacon. Air. C. AI. Bowra, Airs. E. B. Gulley, 
Air. T. J. Dunbabin, Prof. F. R. Earp, Air. 
.A. \V. Gomme, Air. .A. W. Lawrence, Air. G. T. 
Seltman. 

The Council have accepted with much regret 
the resignation of Prof. N. Baynes on account 
of war duties. 

The Council have pleasure in announcing 
that Aliss M. .Alford has been elected to the 
Standing Committee in place of Sir George 
Hill, who retires by rotation. 

The Council thank Air. C. T. Edge, AI..A. 
.A.C..A.. for acting as sole .Auditor, Air. W. E. F. 
Alacmillan being absent through illness. They 
learn with regret of Air. Alacmlllan’s intention 


to resign after long service on their behalf 
They have pleasure in nominating Air. Edge for 
re-election. 

The delay in the publication of Vol. LX of 
the Journal was due to causes arising out of the 
war, which included the complete destruction 
of our printers’ London premises. Vol. LXI, 
which it is hoped to issue in a single part about 
the end of the year, will include the index for 
volumes XLHI-LX. 

Meetings. 

The following communications have been 
made during the session : — • 

Novv 5th, 1940. Prof. H. T. Wade-Gery, 
at the .Ashmolean Aluseum, Oxford, on 
‘ Thucydides as Alilitarv' Historian.’ 

Feb. 4th, 1941. Air. F. Wormald on ‘ A 
Byzantine Psalter.’ 

May Gth, 1941. Prof A. B. Cook, at the 
Aluseum of Classical Archaeology, Cambridge. 
(A ‘ A new Aletope Head from the Parthenon.’ 

June 24th, 1941. Prof Gilbert Murray on 
‘ Euripides’ Tiilogy of 415 b.c.’ 

The Joint Library. 

The following figures show the work done 
during the last three sessions : — 

Library. 



1938-9 

1939-40 

I 940- I 

Books added 

537 

377 

384 

Books borrowed 

• 4.453 

3.038 

i,5J3 

Borrowers 

702 

551 

307 

Slide Collections. 


.Slides added 

163 

209 

104 

Slides borrowed 

• 5.070 

3.148 

2,409 

Slides sold 

493 

278 

71 


The number of books added would have been 
very much smaller but for the generous donation 
by Prof Alyres of his collection of Tracts. 


The following are among the additions made 
during the year : — The tenth and concluding 
part of the Henry Stuart Jones edition of Lid- 
dell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon, the second volume 
of Delatte’s Anecdota Atheniensia, the Athenian 
Academy’s ‘EAAtivikti BipAoypa9ia for 1800 to 
•839, Caclamanos’ two-volume publication of 
A’enizelos’ rendering of Thucydides into Modern 
Greek, and the two volumes of Tarnassid’s 
Esludios Latinos. Contributions to History in- 
clude the first part of volume iv in the third 
edition of Aleyer’s Geschichte des Alterlums, 
Dixon’s The Iberians of Spain, Wuilleumier’s 
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Tarante, Jones’ The Greek City from Alexander to 
Justinian, Walbank’s Philip of Macedon, Hatzfeld’s 
Alcibiade, Scramuzza’s The Emperor Claudius, 
Michell’s The Economics of Ancient Greece, Coch- 
rane’s Christianity and Classical Culture, Cary and 
Haarhoff’s Life and Thought in the Greek and 
Roman World, Chilver’s Cisalpine Gaul, Childe’s 
Prehistoric Communities of the British Isles. In 
Archaeology there are the second %'olume of 
Ghirshman’s Fouilles de Stalk and the second 
Report of the Wellcome-Marston Excavations 
at Lachish — The Fosse Temple. Publications on 
Art include the ten volumes of Montfaucon’s 
L’Aniiquite expliquee in the 1719 edition with its 
five supplements, and the Phaidon Press’ fine 
Roman Portraits. Among works on religion are 
Willoughby and Colwell's two volumes of The 
Elizabeth Day McCormick Apocalypse, and Nilsson’s 
Greek Popular Religion. In Numismatics, the 
fourth volume of Mattingly's Coins of the Roman 
Empire in the British Museum, the second volume 
of the Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum, Bellinger’s 
The Syrian Tetradrachms of Catacalla and Mactinus 
and Newell's Coinage of the Western Seleucid Mints. 
Epigraphy is represented by Dinsmoor’s The 
Athenian Archon List. 

The following additional periodicals are now 
taken by the Library : — Anales del Instituto de 
Literaturas Clasicas of Buenos Aires and Journal of 
the Courtauld and Warburg Institutes. 

Reciprocal loans arranged with the National 
Central Library, though small, were again of 
mutual benefit. The Joint Library' lent 24 books 
during the year and borrowed 27. 

The Councils of the Hellenic and Roman 


Societies wish to express their thanks for gifts of 
books from the following: — 

Authors : Prof. A. Alfoldi, Mr. C. H. Buck, Jr., 
Mr. G. P. Burstow, M. D. Caciamanos, Prof. M. 
Cary, Mr. P. Corder, Dr. J, Curie, Dr. C. C. 
\'an Essen, Mr. G. M. A. Haufmann, Mr. 
F. C. W. Hiley, Miss M. E. Hirst, Dr. A. H. 
McDonald, Dr. M. Marella, Dr. F. Oswald, 
Mr. L. J. D. Richardson, Miss K. Shepard, 
Mr. B. Walker, Dr. .A. E. Wilson. 

Donors of other books : Dr. W. H. Buckler, 
Mr. D. B. Harden, Prof. J. L. Myres, Mr. 
C. A. R. Radford, Miss M. Taylor, Mrs. 
A. D. Ure, and the Editors of the Durham 
Uniiersity Journal, the Geographical Magazine, The 
Guardian and Religions. 

The Presses of the following Universities : Buenos 
Aires, Cambridge, Catholic University of 
America, Harvard, Iowa, Johns Hopkins, Liege, 
Oxford, Pennsylvania, Yale. 

Institutions and Associations : .American Numis- 
matic Society, .American Philological .Associa- 
tion, .American .School at Athens, .Athenian 
Academy, British Museum, British School 
at Rome, 'E-rriTpoTrfi noiTiaKcji> M£?i£t< 5 v>, London 
University Institute of .Archaeologv', National 
Museum of Wales, Student Christian Movement. 

The two Councils again record their grateful 
appreciation of the help given by Mrs. Gulley 
in dealing with accessions of books, and by Miss 
Alford in recording the incoming periodicals. 

The thanks of the Councils are due to Mr. 
P. Corder, Miss G. R. Le\y, Mr. C. A. R. Rad- 
ford and Mr. E. G. Turner for gifts to the photo- 
graphic department. 
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Examined and found correct. 
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**A book that is shut is but a block’' 
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